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URING the last two or three weeks the question ol 
land has been uppermost in men’s minds. We 
have had authority contradicting (authority in 
the Press and on the platform. Lord Lansdowne 
has delivered his weighty opinion and Mr. Jesse 

Collings has repeated the programme which he has_ been 
enunciating for a great many years now; Lord Lincolnshire, 
Mr. Runciman, Mr. Lloyd-George and, last of all, Mr. John 
Burns have explained, partly at least, the theories which are 
to govern legislation in the future. In private circles of those 
connected with land, it has been an inexhaustible topic of 
conversation. Under these circumstances, it may be useful, 
in order to clear our ideas on the subject, to analyse what land 
really is. The main feature about it is that all food comes 
directly or indirectly from the land or the sea. It gives employ- 
ment to the most indispensable of human workers. If the cultiva- 
tion of land were brought to a standstill, it is very obvious that 
the human race would die out. Bread, meat and their correla- 
tives are first essentials of life. Land has also been likened 
to machinery used for the same purpose of producing food. 
If left to itself, it would cease to produce crops of any value. 
To some extent, no doubt, it possesses recuperative power of 
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its own. Vegetation has the power of abstracting nitrogen 
from the air and thereby enriching the soil, and when a great 
tract of country is left for wons of time as primeval forest, 
it does not lose fertility, but, on the contrary, becomes en 
riched. The minerals which form it are gradually decomposed 
by the atmosphere and other agencies ; vegetation grows and 
grows again, forming a mould that may eventually, as in the 
lorests of Canada and America, under cultivation yield heavy 
and continuous crops; but obviously that process is too long 
to be of use to humanity. When land is brought under culti- 
vation, its produce is removed year after year as it grows, 
taken away in the shape either of meat or corn—using these 
two words with their broadest meaning. It is possible to do 
this without exhausting the soil, that is, by exerting the inherited 
skill which has been accumulating from the time when primeval 
man first scratched the ground with a stag’s antler. Partly 
this skill is exerted to turn over the outside crust again and 
again so as to expose it to the action of sun and wind and frost 
and rain, partly the result is achieved by adding in the shape 
of manure some of the constituents that have been taken away 
as food. With so much skill is it done that much land after 
having yielded crops for several centuries becomes not less 
but more fruitful than before. These are facts that have a 
great bearing on a phrase more popular a few years ago than 
it is to-day— prairie value. In the land of an old civilisation 
like that of Great Britain, there is no such thing as prairie value ; 

at least, if it exists, it is only as an impalpable abstraction 
which cannot be taken into account in practical affairs. 

If the view we have expressed be correct, it follows logically 
that a tax on land is a tax on food ; but, of course, this statement 
must be searched as rigorously as any of the others that have 
been made, because by a curious paradox it ts not likely that 
a tax on food in Great Britain would under existing circum 
stances be sent as an addition to the price of food. This, however, 
is entirely due to the peculiar position of the British Islands at 
the moment. Here the huge population is massed on a com- 
paratively small acreage, so small that it would be impossibie 
in the greatest emergency to provide from it the food of the 
population. We depend for this upon supplies from overseas 
rhe harvest in Canada, in Russia, in the United States, in India, 
even to some extent in Mesopotamia, is the factor which fixes 
the cost of bread to the workers of Great Britain. Thus, in a 
sense, the consumer in these islands is immune from the effect 
that would otherwise be produced by legislation. 

It might be argued that general principles do not apply 
to the particular system of cultivation. Lord Beaconsfield on 
a celebrated occasion said the land had to provide three rents 
one for the landlord, who received it in the shape of payments 
from his tenants ; another for those tenants themselves, who 
took it in the shape of profit from the sale of their produce ; 
and a third for the labourers, who received their share in the form 
A great many seem to think that instead of three 
there might be one. The answer to them is that the system 
has developed with the growth of England itself, and no one 
can foresee, or foretell, what the effect will be of certain changes 
that are being agitated for. In some minds, the idea is firmly 
established that English land is to a large extent wrested from 
its natural purpose to serve the ends of those who derive their 
satisfaction in life from sport and pleasure. But it would 
very wrong and very unfair to act on any such assumption. 
During recent years there has been a great shuffling of owner- 
ship. Never in the history of this country have so many owners 
of ancestral estates taken their land to the market. The 
buyers, as a general rule, belong to a different breed. They are 
not out for enjoyment so much as the means of earning a liveli- 
hood. To them land is exactly what the mill is to the manu- 
facturer, and, no doubt, if burdens were laid upon it, they 
would raise the same outcry that the owner of a factory would 
raise under similar circumstances. These are a few of the 
preliminary considerations which ought to be taken into account 
by that large majority of people who have no axe of their own 
to grind , but who wish only that the affairs of this country may 
always be administered with wisdom and justice. 


Ol Wages. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration this week shows the Marchioness 
() of Bute with her children. Lady Bute is a daughter ot 
Sir Henry Bellingham. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corr 


sponde nee at once lo him. 
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LIST of, heartrending casualties is the “acute” memory 
which the stormy Bank Holiday of 1912 leaves 
behind it. August is pre-eminently a month for 
the seaside, a time when the most popular amuse- 
ments are bathing and sailing. Unfortunately, the 

weather on this occasion would have been more suitable 
for Christmas than for summer. The result has been the 
death by drowning of a very considerable number of people, 
who were mostly young. On Sunday no fewer than nine Boy 
Scouts were lost through the capsizing of a sailing cutter at 
Leysdown, and four valuable lives were lost at Brighton. In 
both cases tragedy was redeemed by acts of very great devotion. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the heroism of Scout- 
master Marsh in his endeavour to rescue the boys, and the mere 
facts in the other case tell a tale as splendid as it is mournful. 
Four people were bathing, one had a mishap and the three others 
lost their lives in a vain attempt to save the first. Unluckily, 
Monday showed a swollen record of deaths by drowning, one 
of the men lost being Major Ionides, a soldier who had seen 
service In South Africa. At Tintagel two women were drowned 
while bathing, after heroic efforts to save them had been made 
by two men. 


Associations, both of men and women, are perhaps too 
numerous in these days; but, all the same, it is impossible 
not to welcome Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new body, the “ Local 
Government Advancement Committee.” It is almost a pity 
that she saturated her plea for it with anti-Suffrage sentiment, 
because there does not seem to be any substantial reason why 
the principle should not be freely adopted by women of all 
modes of thinking. Her desire is that capable and conscien- 
tious women should enter public life in order that they may 
give their energetic attention to elementary education, the care 
of the sick, the insane and the feeble-minded, the conditions 
bearing on infant mortality and epidemic diseases, the care of 
women in childbirth, and so on. These are very important 
matters, and might well engage the services of women of the very 
highest ideals. It is a fact not easily accounted for that, although 
opportunity has long existed for women taking up this kind of 
work, there are only twenty-one women on all the county and 
borough councils of Great Britain and Ireland ; while there are 
two hundred boards of guardians without a single woman 
member. Work on these bodies, among other things, would 
surely be a good preparation for those who desire to take a share 
in moulding the larger policies of the country. 


Among the holiday meetings that are held either on the 
August Bank Holiday or an approximate date, those that have 
been missed most this vear are the agricultural shows. Several 
of a very marked individuality of character are due at this 
period. There is Tring, which has grown to be unquestionably 
the most successful one-day show of its kind. During the 
seventy years that have passed since its inauguration it has 
never missed a season till now; but the prevalence of foot-and- 
mouth disease made it a matter of ordinary prudence to give 
up the exhibition this year, as Tring is situated in the very heart 
of a pedigree stock country. The tenant shows on the estates 
of the Duke of Portland and the Duke of Newcastle are also 
very distinctive in character. This kind of show is looked 
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forward to by the tenants much in the same way as a soldiet 
regards a great review; but they, too, had to be abandoned, 
to the immense regret of the country people, who regard them 
as the holiday of the year. There can, however, be no question 
as to the wisdom of the course pursued. 


No doubt the occurrence of plague at Liverpool will direct 
fresh attention to the campaign against the rat. This was 
taken up with great vigour when a few cases occurred in 
Suffolk ; but if the rat is to be exterminated it will never be done 
by sudden bursts of energy, but by the carrying out of a con- 
sistent and determined policy. In a few districts rats have, 
it is true, been very nearly exterminated ; but this is of very 
little avail as long as there are others where the rodent is allowed 
to prosper and multiply. In these he is only liable to the casual 
mishap of falling upon the tender mercies of a sharp terrier, 
or being caught by the vermin trap. A great many country 
people scout the idea that the rat is a chief factor in conveying 
the infection of plague, and they argue that even if the animal 
were infested with the plague fleas, these have very little 
opportunity of transferring their lodging to human beings. 
Of course, this is a great fallacy. The flea when leaving the rat 
will make its lodging in the fur of any other similar quadruped, 
even in that of those animals which are used for human food. 


OLD SONG, 


When the soldiers pass I will not raise my head ; 
My love he was a soldier—and my love is dead. 


I will sit and spin and never heed the drum, 
The fife nor the bugles blowing when the soldiers come. 


lor what have I to do with the men who march so free 
My love he was a soldier and they took my love from me. 


And a maiden at her lover's side is well enough, 
But of what avails a maiden who has lost her love 


So I will sit before the fire nor heed at all 
The soldiers marching, marching, nor the trumpet’s call 


But woe worth those who sit alone by the fire-side, 


Whose thoughts are wandering through the world and far and wick 


And woe on those who spin by day and candle-light, 
Who would most gladly yield their lives in a red fight. 


And woe worth all poor women whose loves died yesterday, 
Who are but dead and cold themselves, yet may not hide away ! 


MARGARET SACKVILLI 


Old times and old controversies were curiously recalled 
at the opening meeting of the second International Congress 
of Entomology held at Oxford on Monday. Professor Poulton, 
who was in the chair, brought up the old story about Professor 
Huxley and the Bishop, and, with the help of Mr. A. G. V. 
Harcourt, gave what we must now consider the authorised 
version of the affair. It occurred in 1860 at a meeting of the 
British Association. A paper on Evolution was read, at that 
time, in many eyes, a very aggressive doctrine. The Bishop, 
at the end of a most eloquent and indignant speech, turned 
round to Professor Huxley and asked him if he was descended 
from a monkey on his father’s side or on his mother’s side 
Huxley, no doubt, lost his temper, but many who were present 
declare that they saw no traces of that. He replied that he con 
sidered it no defect in a man to have had an ape for his ancestor, 
but the sort of ancestor he would be ashamed of was a man ot 
great eloquence and intellectual gifts who used those gifts to 
cloud the issue and create theological prejudice. The most 
interesting feature of such a reminiscence is the reflection that 
the incident would be impossible to-day, so much has the point 
of view changed. 


Lord Tennyson in his famous funeral ode praised the Duke 
of Wellington, among other things, because he had never lost 
an Envlish gun. The Wellington of tennis was Mr. John Moyer 
Heathcote of Conington Castle, Huntingdonshire, who died 
there on Saturday at the age of seventy-eight. He was probably 
the greatest amateur tennis plaver who ever lived. It is recorded 
of him that there was a period of fifteen years during which he 
never lost a set to an amateur on even terms. Tennis players 
have been busy recalling some of the main incidents of Mr. 
Heathcote’s brilliant career ; how he used to play at the court 
in James Street, Haymarket; how he won the Queen's Club 
championship as late as 1888, and other victorious doings. 
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But it is almost more interesting to remember what a many- 
sided man he was. He took to golf when quite elderly, and 
became a fine and accurate player. He was interested in 
antiquarianism, and he had many literary interests, both his 
father and his son being authors of repute. The eugenists may 
well study his family, for it was one which was characterised fot 
several generations by length of life and suppleness of limb. 


Ihe death of Mr. Allan O. Hume, C.B., recalls one of the 
most munificent gifts ever made to the Bird-room of the 
Natural History Museum. It was in the vear 1885 that Mr. 
Hume informed the authorities of the Museum of his intention 
to present his collection of birds of the Indian Empire to the 
nation. The offer was, of course, cordially accepted, and Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe, who was then in charge of the bird department, 
was deputed to go to Simla to pack and bring home the collec- 
tion. Some idea of the extent of the task before him may be 
vathered when it is stated that the Hume birds were packed 
in seventy-eight cases, weighing half a ton each. The collec- 
tion consisted of 63,000 bird skins, 18,500 eggs and 500 nests, 
and is without comparison the most extensive, complete and 
important that has ever been formed of the birds of the Indian 
region. Hume's aim was to obtain specimens from, and to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of, the avifauna of every part of 
gritish Asia. The collection contained about two thousand 
species, each of which was represented on an average by about 
thirty specimens illustrating the geographical distribution ot 
variation of the species according to age, season or locality. 


As is usually the case in the week preceding the big regatta 
at Cowes, a large number of yachts of all sorts and sizes have been 
congregating in Southampton Water getting ready for that 
great event of the yachting year. Among them all may have 
been noticed a little craft of most curious appearance and interest- 
ing associations—a small ketch of thirtv tons in which some 
Frenchmen are preparing to go round the world. The little 
ship looks as if she was meant for business and could face a 
heavy sea, and heavy seas she will, without doubt, be called 
upon to encounter, as she rounds the Horn or meets this or the 
other of the sundry perils which will encompass her in her 
adventurous voyage. What gives her such a very remarkable 
appearance is that she is square-rigged on the fore-mast, a 
most singular arrangement of the canvas in a thirty-ton boat. 
Her crew will consist of five, all told. There is little doubt 
that she will accomplish successfully her world-encircling 
navigation, but there is also no doubt that her sailors will suffer 
a deal of discomfort. As for the time that her journey will 
take, that lies entirely on the knees of the gods that keep the 
winds. 


It is always to be regretted when an animal has to go on 
the black-list and have the hand of man against him as “ vermin.”’ 
It is a fate which has long been suffered by that voracious fish- 
devourer, the shag, or crested cormorant, and for a while past 
a reward of a shilling a head has been put upon him in some of 
the fishing ports in the South-West of England. It is stated 
that it has lately been found necessary to change this plan of 
campaign, because the French fishermen who come to the Cornish 
Coasts were discovered to be bringing over shags which they 
had killed on their own shores and were trading them at sixpence 
apiece to the West Countrymen, who then claimed the shilling 
reward and made sixpence a head profit. The case is analogous 
to that reported from a certain village in Kent, where a penny 
apiece was paid for queen wasps, until it was found that 
queen wasps were being liberally imported in order to earn 
the dubiously honest penny. At Witley, in Lincolnshire, the 
price for queen wasps is lower—only two shillings a hundred, 
which is, perhaps, not sufficient temptation to evil practices. 


We hear a great deal about the progress of aeroplaning, 
but probably nothing can bring home to us more strikingly 
the actual facts than a statement incidentally reported from 
Douai in regard to two exceptionally windy days which occurred 
towards the end of July. The statement is simply this, that 
for two successive days not an aeroplane had gone up from the 
aviation ground at that place, and it was added that this was a 
thing that had not occurred for very many monihs rhe 
continual ascent of aeroplanes which this implies will be quite 
a surprise to the many people who are still apt to regard the 
aeroplane passing overhead as a phenomenon to be gazed at 
with a kind of fearful admiration. Recent experiments in 
machine-gun firing from aeroplanes, which have been extra- 
ordinarily successful and prove the aeroplane to be singularly 
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little affected by the recoil from the discharge, appear to suggest 
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an additional value to the flving-machine as a military invention 
and to present a terrific picture to the imagination of future 
aerial warfare. 


There is an exceedingly good time coming very {shortly 
for all boys and girls in the country, for never have we seen a 
year in which the nut crop promised so finely. The blackberries 
look well too, but they are not so plentiful as the nuts, which 
will be ripe in a very few weeks. It seems peculiarly hard, under 
these circumstances, that the Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
should be shorter of subscriptions than for some years past, 
and also, at the same time, that there should be a heavier call 
than common on its exchequer because of the refusal of many 
of the railway companies to give the cheap fares which they 
have allowed in former summers ; a refusal forced upon them, 
as they state, and no doubt with justice, by the coal strike so 
quickly following on the railway strike and by the general rise 
in wages. It will be bad luck for the town children if they cannot 
be sent in the usual number for their fortnight in the country. 
It is not only that the nuts and the blackberries call them 
with more than normal attraction, but that they have begun 
to expect this treat as if it were part of the natural arrangement 
of the year, so that their disappointment will be the more 
keen if it has to be denied them. 


Big-game-shooters cannot fail to be interested and moved by 
the details of the death of Mr. R. P. Fuller Maitland of Lumbwa 
as the story of his death is very remarkable. He was hunting 
elephants in the Baringo district and came across a herd. The 
account sent home by the Central News says that “ having selected 
his elephant, he shot at it and managed to get eight shots into it 
without inflicting a fatal wound’; he followed the animal 
into the bush to which it had fled. There it turned and he hit 
it twice more. Even then he was not able to kill it, and the 
elephant picked him up, flung him against a tree, knelt upon 
him and reduced the body to a shapeless mass. The point 
in this melancholy recital, on which more information is to be 
desired, is what gun Mr. Fuller Maitland carried. According 
to the account before us, he got no fewer than ten shots into the 
elephant, seemingly with no other effect than that of enraging it. 
Had he made the mistake of carrying too light a weapon ¢ 


SIESTA. 
Ihe little dimpled hills have fallen asleep, 
The dancing shadows rest awhile from play, 
The drowsy earth nods to the drowsy sky, 
And even Pan has laid his pipes away ; 
Slower and slower yet the minutes creep, 
rill Time himself says ‘‘ Hush!”’ as they go by. 
ANGELA GORDON. 

Before these words are in print, the annual exodus to 
Scotland will have taken place. Wisdom has prevailed at 
St. Stephen’s, and weary and worn legislators have been given 
a brief respite from their duties, so that those who can aflord 
it may find refreshment and rest on the moor and loch. As far 
as can be learned, there is every prospect of a most brilliant 
season. Moors have been extremely well let, the demand for 
them showing that, in spite of all grumbling, there must be a 
large number of people who can afford the greatest luxury in 
the way of shooting. From the careful forecasts that were 
published in our Shooting Number, it will be seen that the 
prospects could scarcely be more cheerful; the only doubt is 
the one we are tired of mentioning—-the weather. In a yeat 
when harvest-fields have been white with snow in the first 
week of August, it seems dangerous to predict that there will 
be a prolonged summer in the Highlands of Scotland. 


The proposal made at the Congress of Archaeological Societies 
to schedule for careful preservation not only churches, but 
movables within them, has elicited a brilliant and spirited reply 
from the Church Times. Our contemporary admits many ol 
the allegations, as, indeed, it is impossible to deny them. Our 
contemporary will not have it that the clergy were to blame, but 
that the Victorian was a bad age; tastelessness was in the air. 
Neither architects nor parsons had any clear understanding ol 
what was fine and beautiful. At the same time, it will not cede 
that the Board of Works should be allowed to take charge ol 
ecclesiastical property. The idea“ is offensive and preposterous.” 
No doubt a great deal of the harm is done ; but there are still many 
precious possessions in the parish churches which ought not to 
be exposed to the risk of loss or injury. The alternative to 
State control offered by our contemporary is to spread the 
light by inducing clergymen not to make even a slight alteration 
without consulting an artist-architect ; and no doubt there is 
a great deal to be said in its favour. 
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AWAY TO THE MOORS. 


EN of science have succeeded in running to ground— 
if the expression may serve—many of the harmful 
a bacteria which haunt the human body; but mental 

microbes! ; 
what about 
these ? They 
are, I fancy, 
responsi b le 
tor not a 
few of the 
“queer y . 
stories’ that 
rop up from 
time to time 
ven in the 
best regu- 
lated fami- 
lies. One of 
them, not a 
verv. wicked 
me, is apt . 
to get verv - 
yusy at this 
varticular 
time of the 
year, and 
nany of us, 
ill of us 
indeed, but 
in varying 
degrees, 
know well 
the symp- 
toms which 
give warning 
that he is at work. Dulness, lassitude, boredom, and general 
weariness to begin with—then queer fancies and longings. For- 
saking our daily round of amusement or business, we find our- 
selves gazing for no particular reason at the various articles, 
vuns, rifles, cartridge - magazines, etc., displayed in the gun- 
makers’ shops. We may be thinking of anything else, but we stop 





DRAWING 





COMING ON’ BIRDS 


by instinct—is that the name of the particular microbe ?— 
when we pass the shop windows of a maker of fishing-tackle, 
then all sorts of memories and recollections come thronging in, 
stirred up 

by that 

wretched 

microbe. We 

hear the 

swish of the 

sea when the 

boat, held 

up to wind- 

ward, curt- 

seys till het 

lee rails are 

all awash; 

we hear the 

— screech ol 
the reel 

when a 

clean-run 

fish makes 

his first wild 

dash for the 

freedom that 

shall never 

more be hts. 

Then the 

microbe vets 

: to work with 
g = our oltac- 

tory nerves, 

and we smell 

DOWN WIND. the strange, 
wild perfume 

of the breeze that sweeps over the honey-laden heather of 
the moor in August. The call is irresistible, the microbe is 
at work; jaded Members of Parliament, weary of perpetual 
wrangling which leads to nothing hard-worked barristers, 
worn-out doctors, brain-racked journalists, blasé idlers, all 
who can, are moving on: moving out and away from the 
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lifeless air of the cities wherein 
they dwell to where on moor 
or loch renewed — strength 
and vigour may come for once, 
full of the joy of living. To 
waken before the dawn and to 
watch while slowly the white 
mists of the night draw asunder 
revealing the moor and the 
mountains to the glory of day ; 
to hear the trumpet note of a 
highland bull proclaim that 
the day has dawned ; to hear 
the laughing challenge of an 
old cock grouse ; and then, for 
your morning bath, to plunge 
straight into the clear, cold 
water of the loch or the swirl- 
ing depths of a pool in the 
river, is to know that a day on 
the moors has begun. Then 
before us lies a day full, if we 
are shooting over dogs, of 
ever-changing interest and 
excitement to mind and body 
alike. As far as it is possible 
to judge from the careful tore- 
casts of experts as they were 
set forth in a previous issue 
of Country LIFE, the grouse- 
shooting season promises to be 
an exceptionally good one. 
Birds are plentiful in most 
places and, what is perhaps of 





even greater importance, are 
reported to be forward and AT VERY CLOSE OUARTERS. 
strong on the wing. As to that sey 


when they see Ponto stop dead in his stride, frozen, as it were, 
into marble by the sniff—the olfactory microbe again—ol 
the grouse-tainted air ? Whether Venus has got it—-the snift 

or not, no matter. lL.ook at her as she backs up Ponto, anima- 
tion suspended ! and then—well, the rest depends on the “ men 


some of us will, no doubt, be able to speak from personal 
experience in the course of the next few days, and if to the finding 
of plenty of good strong birds we are able to add that our dogs 
have worked well, we shall be grumblers if we are not content. 


Who cares about politics? Who can worry about Consols 
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behind the guns’; and believe me, if no man is a hero to his 


valet. no “ duffet ranks high in the esteem of his dog. So 
the dav wears on. B. 


HARV ESTING IN : 
WET WEATHER. 


ARKMERS at the moment are face to face with one ot 
the most serious difficulties which arise in thei 
work. Every man who sows is aware that the action 
has in it something in the nature of a gamble. Food 
cannot be produced with that approach to certainty 

which we find in manufactured goods. Given the material, 
the maker of cloth, of leather, of instruments of brass and 
iron can be as sure of attaining his end as is possible in a world 
full of insecurity ; but the farmer may make the most skilful 
preparation, do his ploughing and his weeding and manuring 
in the most perfect way possible, and vet there is always, in 
this climate, a very great chance that his return will be partially 
or wholly ruined. He could not face this hazard at all, if it 
were not that what is bad for one crop is good for another. 
If his corn does not turn out well, his roots may, and he gains 
in livestock what he loses in cereals. He has to average his 
returns. Yet this is not to say that a skilful and resourceful 
farmer is going to lose heart about any crop. The exact contrary 
is the case. The man who does badly is constantly complaining 
vf his ill-luck and the hardships inflicted by the British climate. 
As a matter of fact, the said climate is accused of many things 
of which it is imnocent. A _ thoroughly rainy season, as 
distinguished from a merely wet one, is not common in this 
country ; there are fair intervals, and skill largely consists 
in the ability to make the most of them. A necessary prepara- 
tion is the utmost liberality in the employment of labour—we 
mean, as far as the number of hands goes; unless plenty of 
workers can be turned out, it is impossible to take full advan- 
tage of the favourable opportunity that occurs now and then, 
even in a season 
like the present, 
for cutting and 
harvesting corn. 
fo save on the 
wages bill is 
very bad eco- 
nomy, and the 
four-footed 
labourer must 
be on the spot 
as well. With- 
out a plentiful 
supply of horses 
it is impossible 
to rush the 
dry corn into 
its stacking- 
place, be that 
either yard or 
field, with the 
rapidity which 
is necessary 
when any hour 
may bring back 
the rain.  Ar- 
rangements of 
this kind are 
not made as 
often as they might be, and those who fail to do so offer what 
appear to be extremely plausible reasons. They say that they 
cannot afford to keep a permanent staff at the high waves 
paid during harvest-time, and that it is impossible to get together 
a large number of casual labourers at short notice. These 
obstacles look formidable when stated thus, but they can be 
got over. In the agriculture of to-day there is really more 
demand for labour than ever there was before, especially in 
the agriculture conducted near to large towns, where whatever 
is sent to market has to be screened, graded and packed in 
a manner to which our careless forefathers were indifferent 
Now this work is profitable work. It pays well in the end to 
present agricultural produce in the most orderiy and the most 
tempting way. The market demands this more and more, 
and salesmen unhesitatingly assert that whatever is nicely 
packed and carefully graded sells better than that which is for- 
warded in bulk. A wise man does not put all his eggs into 
one basket ; that is to say, he does not depend, even to the 
extent that his immediate predecessors «lid, on the result of 
the cereal harvest. He has young potatoes for sale, and very 
likely chickens and eggs. If he is wise, he probably grows a 
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considerable quantity of seeds as well. Phese all demand a 
vreat umount of work to get them on to the market in 
their most favourable conditions. It is very likely that 
the prudent man has entered into a contract to supply these 
things regularly and to have them cleaned as tar as may be 
and screened or packed as the case requires. Thus he has at 
his command a little army which very possibly may be com 
posed to a large extent of women and youths; but it is quite 
capable of swarming out into the harvest-field and getting in 
a crop rapidly, particularly if helped by a good supply of horses 
We have known in a wet season, when all his neighbours were 
grumbling, a farmer go up to London and buy several pairs ol 
horses just in order that he might expedite the imyatnhering 
when he had the chance. He never lost anything on the 
enterprise. At this season of the vear horses cost less to feed 
than they do in winter, and a man who knows what to buy finds 
no great difficulty in procuring animals that he can dispose of a 
few months hence at prices not inferior to those which he gave. 
Vigilance, then, and foresight count for everything in this 


battle against the weather. The handicap is that, since the 
general adoption of machinery, there is less casual labow 
employed in the harvest than there used to be. It does not 


require one to be old to remember when the advent of harvest 
was heralded by the arrival of large bands of Irish labourers 
who spread themselves over the country seeking for a month's 
harvesting. Some were ever moving, others went vear afte 
year to the same place. They were good workers, although 
considerably addicted to drink and general rowdyism. In 
the days before the reaping-machine they were great hands 
with the sickle, which was an implement of agriculture in the 
field and a handy weapon for warfare out of it. They formed a 
reserve force that could be augmented to an indefinite extent 
at a moment of emergency. In those days, too, the village 
artisans laid themselves out to do a month’s harvesting, and 
as they were in a position to bargain for so much for the 
four weeks, they were always available. Things have greatly 
changed since then. The shearers and binders are no longet 
needed, because the self-binding reaping-machine, with its 
monotonous 
click, lavs the 
corn low at oa 
rate which 
manual  labow 
could not 
approat h. Phe 
tendency has 
been to reduce 
work in dire 

tions other than 
those of cutting. 
lor example, at 
that time the 
English  farmet 
took anenormous 
pride in his stack 

vard ; he lked 
at the end ol 
September to 
have it full ot 
great ricks, each 
thatched and 
rounded off with 
the neatness and 
precision ol a 
work of art. He 
was considered a 
bit of a sloven 
who stacked his corn in the field. Nowadays, everybody makes 
his stack on the nearest and most convenient site. Previously 
he had to have the corn near the machine which was to thresh 
it: to-day the travelling steamer goes from field to field and 
saves an immense amount of labour. 

As we have already said, tiien, in the best agriculture 
it is advisable to engage in several different lines. In fact, 
all opinion is coming round now to the belief that intensive 
cultivation pays best. Intensive cultivation, whatever it be 
appiied to, means the employment of a greater number of 
servants, and labour, always provided that it be skilfully and 
wisely organised, is one of the most remunerative investments 
in husbandry. The constant attention to crop and stock bears 
fruit in both quality and quantity. It is a secondary but by 
no means unimportant consideration that it gives the farmer a 
supply of workmen to fall back upon when he wants to turn out 
all hands for the purpose of getting in a crop of wheat or barley 
He is entitled to much sympathy in his effort, because he is the 
only one who is engaged in producing a necessary of life the price of 
which is ruled not by his outlay in time, labour and money, but 
by the production in countries ovet which he has no control. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


MONG books that are no books, or, at any rate, not 
literature, must be classed Sport and Pastime in 
lustralia, by Gordon Inglis (Methuen), yet English 
men will read it with the greatest pleasure. The 
author does not affect the role either of antiquary or 

historian, but is content to tell us of the games played to-day, 
with only a side-glance now and then at their developinent. 
Love of games is as characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon under 
Australian skies as at home, and the first place is given, as might 
be expected, to the Sport of Kings. The Melbourne Cup may 
be described as the ‘ down-under ’’ Derbv, and Carbine among 
race-horses occupies a position not incomparable to that of 
I:clipse. This good horse was the best Australia ever produced. 
3efore the Duke of Portland purchased him for thirteen thousand 
guineas he had out of forty-three races won thirty-three, been 
second in six, third three times and only once been unplaced. 
A descendant of his, Trafalgar, ran for the Cup last year, when 
he was probably the best horse in training. How popular 
horse-racing in Australia is may be inferred from the fact that 
on Cup Day at Flemington last November some one hundred 
and twenty thousand spectators were present. They were abso- 
lutely well-behaved, and developed no boorishness or horse-play. 
Nor did any of them figure next day at the police court. Equal 
testimony is borne by the yearling sales. In 1901 the yearlings 
brought in {10,382; in 1911, £84,062. Very high prices are 
occasionally paid. A colt by Maltster out of Lady Grafton 
was sold last year for 2,100 guineas. So far, the record price 
paid for a yearling is 3,050 guineas. 

Closely akin to racing are hunting, polo and jumping at 
the Royal shows. Hunting proceeds with great vigour ; some- 
times it is after red deer and sometimes after kangaroo. The 
sport has its literary associations also. Adam Lindsay Gordon 
used to go out frequently with the Melbourne Hounds and 
Anthony Trollope, who, though a poor rider, was an enthusiast 
of the sport, once had a ludicrous tumble when out with the 
same club after kangaroo. 

Major Percy Buckley of the Royal Australian Engineers 
“ives some practical advice about shooting. There is in all the 
States of the Commonwealth plenty of sport for the shot-gun ; 
but, save for the buffalo in the Northern territory, there is no 
hig-game-shooting. No gun licence is required, and the visitor 
who is prepared to shoot rabbits is welcomed with delight. 
By popping at them all day long he will be regarded as a public 
benefactor. In New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania 
there is good wildfowling with quail and snipe in many districts. 
The fresh-water lakes of Victoria harbour black duck, teal, 
pink eye, hardhead, wood duck and so on. “It is a 
wonderful sight,” savs Major Bucklev, “ to look down from the 
high ground which surrounds these lakes and swamps to see 
the surface without a ripple and simply black with game.’ 
According to his account, a shooting party there offers a strong 
contrast to a typical English one. The guests often drive to 
the lake and camp out all night. We must, however, let the 
Major tell his own story 


When all the guns are in position, the signal is given to one of the station 
hands who has been sent round to the far end of the swamp on horseback and 
provided with a Winchester repeating rifle. He fires two or three shots in 
quick succession, the bullets ricochet among the ducks and then the fun begins 
With a roar caused by thousands of wings beating the water, the air hecomes 


thick with birds flving in all directions . the birds are all strong flyers 
ind very fast It is all too soon over, but what a time it has been while it lasted ! 


The gun gets so hot that handling it becomes uncomfortable ! 


Although trout and salmon are not native to Australia, 
the former—-both brown trout and rainbow—have flourished 
exceedingly. Excellent sea-fishing is to be had off the coast. 
Mr. Inglis gives a list of the best fishing districts, in most of 
which hotels have sprung up for the accommodation of the 
angler; but we are glad to notice that his own preference 
is for camping out. Snowy River is packed with trout for a 
length of nihety miles. For it and similar rivers the angler 
does well to depend on the local flies. 

Little need be said of cricket at a time when the daily papers 
are stufied in every issue with matter about the Triangulas 
match now going on. But it is pleasant enough reading this 
tale of victory and defeat and keen but friendly rivalry. In 
lawn tennis, croquet and golf—three games which are more 
closely associated there than here—Australia has developed some 
very fine players. Lawn tennis is, indeed, one of the most 
popular outdoor games everywhere. Tennis proper has its 
select circle of players. Concerning ski, Mr. Inglis says: 


It would probably surprise many Englishmen to learn that there is a village 
in New South Wales where in winter the postman regularly makes his rounds on 


ski; where as you go down the street you can tell the school-house by the row 
of ski, of all shapes and sizes, piled against the wall 

Nevertheless, the majority of native-born Australians never 
have seen snow. There are, however, many who go regularly 
to the hills for winter sports. “ Ski-ing,” says Mr. Inglis, 
“was, I believe, practised in New South Wales before it was 
popular in Switzerland.”” Kosciusko is the great ski-ing centre. 
Of Australian football and its high merit we had visible 
demonstration a few seasons ago. Bowls and lacrosse as 
Australian games have never come so conspicuously before 
the home public. We all know, however, that there are great 
yachtsmen in the Commonwealth. 

Enough has been said to show why the book was so eagerly 
read. Mr. Inglis writes in a plain, unpretentious style, and 
always in excellent taste. The book is sure of a welcome in 
England. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


From the Angle of Seventeen, by Eden Phillpotts. (John Murray.) 
IN From the Angle of Seventeen Mr. Eden Phillpotts returns to the happy mood 
which gave us “‘ The Human Boy ”’ ; and amusing and delightful are the comments 
and moralisings of Mr. Norman Bryan Corkey, from the angle of seventeen 
and the altitude of a clerk in the Country Department of the Apollo Fire Office 
This proud position has been won for our hero through the kind offices of his 
Aunt Augusta, a charming woman whose great age—thirty-eight—comes in for 
frequent mention. The ingenuousness of these revelations of Mr. Norman 
Bryan Corkey are a rare and priceless asset which Mr. Phillpotts has worked to 
such good purpose that the reader finds himself following the promising youth's 
adventures with the keenest appreciation of that kindly, witty and essentially 
human outlook which leaves us indetted to the author for this light-hearted 
presentation of manhood in the making. 


Bella, by E. C. Booth. (Edward Arnold.) 


THE author of Bella has set himself a difficult task in attempting to portray 
1 young girl of thirteen, engaging, unsophisticated, innocent, as the principal 
heroine of this novel, That his effort is not crowned with success is possibly 
due to the too violent contrast between mother and daughter, and also to 
the labouring of his point for a considerable time after its introduction 
at the story’s opening. The action is not swift enough. Bella is permitted 
to hold the stage for too long after an excellent start, and a series of 
unimportant events in connection with her weary the reader who was at first 
disposed in her favour. Running side by side with the story of her friendship 
with Brandor, whose outlook and conversation are, towards the novel's end, 
considerably in advance of his years, is that of the mother’s infatuation for 
this young poet, who, at first an engaging character, develops with further 
acquaintance several of the qualities of a prig. Nevertheless, the book is clever, 
its style cultured and pointed, and the character of Bella is a most lovable and 
convincing one 


Between Two Thieves, by Richard Dehan. (William Heinemann.) 


IN this novel the author of ‘“‘ The Dop Doctor ’’ breaks new ground with a story 
very much less human and vital, though more ambitious, than the admirers 
of that piece of work have been led to expect from her pen. Planned on a large 
scale, Between Two Thieves suffers from prolixity, and the pace at which it moves 
is monotonously leisured. Though there is some excellent work here, and 
extremely able and conscientious characterisation, the book reads less like a 
novel than a valuable but somewhat ornate document. The central character, 
that of Hector Dunoisse, a maker of history, while it dominates the book, is 
rather a peg on which to hang a story than a living man. The author moves 
him here and there skilfully enough, yet he never really lives as do some of the 
minor characters on whom less pains have been spent. The time is that of the 
Crimean War, and the minutely-detailed picture is one of historical value. 
Though the story is overlong, and the subject cumbrous through the inclusion 
of unnecessary detail, it cannot be denied that this is a remarkable novel 


Prince and Priest, by Beryi! Symons. (Staniey Paul.) 


THIS book is a stirring romance of the thirteenth century, with 
France for its background. The story is a thoroughly good one, full of 
colour, life and movement. Count Bertrand of Crein, sent on a mission to 
escort the Lady Rosamunde de Tracey to Toulouse, where she is to join her 
promised husband, Hubert of Gervaudan, falls in with the lady under circum- 
stances dangerous to her person. He rescues her and her woman from the 
brutal capture of the Lord of Verlay, whose known cruelty is a byword even 
in those barbarous times. The journey to Toulouse is fraught with dangers ; 
in the course of it the Jady and her escort are surprised by the knowledge that 
they love each other. Nevertheless, Count Bertrand, at the last, hands over 
his charge to Hubert of Gervaudan without making a personal bid for her favour. 
The reason is not far to seek; with the easy morality of his time and kind he 
hopes, having fulfilled his duty to Gervaudan, to Jay successful siege to Rosa- 
munde after marriage should the event prove the other incapable of holding 
her. As things befal, he wins Rosamunde in another fashion, which the end 
of the story discovers. In the course of that story the author succeeds in hold- 
ing the attention by the exercise of a really clever gift for description and that 
appreciation of the possibilities of her subject which a love of the picturesque 
has given her; while her pictures of monastic and conventual life, of the con- 
dition of the peasantry and the strife between Northern and Southern France 
Jend to the book an interest beyond that of a mere love-story of the times 
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AT 
MUSIC HALL. 


BY 


ANDREW STUART. 








OLAND DRAKE dis- 
missed a_ solitary 
dinner in angry gulps. 

That he was not in fora bad 

attack of indigestion was due 

to the excellence of his con- 
stitution rather than to any readiness of his palate to assimilate. 

Charles, a club-waiter, sympathetic by nature, _ bestirred 

himself unusually. He approved Mr. Drake as a creditable 

member, neat and looking the soldier, with a host of friends, 
though to-night he appeared to have eluded them, and he had 
brought up the wine list with a feeling of wishing to prescribe 

. half-bottle of Pommery ; but it was pushed aside impatiently 

with an order for whisky and soda. There were to be no pleasures 

of a melancholy heart. It was a certain relief to Charles, when the 
liner flung down his napkin and limped off hurriedly. 

‘‘ It’s money or a girl,”’ said the waiter, as he cleared the table 
for the next comer, in which reflection he was perhaps rather 
correct than profound. 

Nor was Drake very sure about it himself, stirring coffee with 
dangerous vigour and pretending to read an evening paper in 
the smoking-room. He was not poor for a subaltern, he was not 
actually extravagant; certainly he was not crossed in love, for 
he was not in love at all; he was sure of it. Norwas it liver, since 
he had trekked over Salisbury Plain for the last fortnight; nor 
even his damaged leg, which a spill in the regimental races had 
left stiff, but not painful. It was having nothing to do; though, 
on the other hand, he did particularly want to do nothing. He 
was cutting somebody's dance for that reason, though his leave had, 
as a matter of fact, been obtained to attend it. He might have 
danced really, in spite of his leg; but when Marjorie Hillyer 
suggested he should come with them as “‘an ornament” he had 
played the invalid. Marjorie Hillyer was a friend, but she had so 
little tact. She had once gone so far as to call him good-looking 
to his face. That sort of thing had got to stop, and Marjorie 
could go and dance all night with anyone she chose. He had told 
her so, though with rather more tact than she would have taken 
the trouble to employ herself. The chief thing against Marjorie 
was that she was inconsiderate. Otherwise—but, after all, that 
was enough; she laughed at him. 

There were only a few old fogies in the room, digesting com- 
fortably politics, cigar smoke and their dinners. The place was 
depressing. He limped down to the porter’s office and asked for 
a theatre ticket—any theatre. The porter observed his gait, 
and observed, too, that he was not being addressed with the 
members’ habitual civility. Without hesitation he secured Drake 
a seat for the right music hall. 


The house was not full when Drake arrived. His seat at the 
end of the third row of stalls enabled him both to see well 
and to stretch out his leg in comfort. A soprano distinguished 
in musical comedy was delivering lady-like ballads with an admir- 
able mixture of coquettishness and condescension. The gallery 
applauded with confidence—Drake growled and lit an excellent 
cigar. He looked at his boots and at the stage alternately. Then 
followed a pair of comedy acrobats, a red-nosed tramp and a dandy 
in a check suit. There was dangerous work in some of their big 
jumps and somersaults, but they kept to their parts, the ruffian 
and the swell, flinging little French jokes to the cosmopolitan 
audience with as much sang froid as Drake himself could com- 
mand. Drake was mildly interested, their performance was rather 
tonic. Then came the interval. People went out, but he kept 
his seat. He was musing, and here, at any rate, one might be 
guilty of musing if one wished. 

The spectacular ballet is a matter of course. It was so, at 
any rate, at the hall where the club porter had sent Drake, an 
institution to be accepted rather than criticised. If one had 
acquaintances therein it would be different, but Drake had not. 
It did not happen to be his style, and hence he set himself to watch 
placidly, soothed rather by the familiarity of the spectacle, perhaps 
also with a little pleased sense of superiority as he regarded the 
leaps and pirouettes and poses executed by order of the manage- 
ment in return for his half-guinea. 

But the underlying irritation gained on his sense of ease. 
He was not quite comfortable. His mind was active; he tried to 






fix 1t on the spectacle. He began to 
dissect and criticise. How much too 
loud the orchestra was; how much 
too much grease-paint on the dancers’ 
faces; how bored they all looked 


grimacing at the house; what a 

collection of over-developed legs and undeveloped — chests ; 
what did they mean by putting a “fat and fifty’ in the 
front row; there was a girl who should be taught to walk, 
let alone dance; this one stalked, that one flopped: as_ for 


the premiére danseuse, for whom the leading gentleman sprang 
forward or leaped back with visible fear in his eyes, she ought to 
be at home minding her e¢rand-children It was Drake's first 
attempt at the vole of connoisseur. A new comer succeeded to the 
centre of the stage, petite and rather graceful. She was light on 
her feet, and her dance, quickly finished, had some faint elements 
of novelty. It was given a second time, and to Drake’s observa- 
tion she seemed to find as much pleasure in it as had the audience. 
She was gay, she had a little head with thick dark hair, and the 
eyes—their colour was not observable—were intelligent and laugh- 
ing. She was well-formed, and there was a certain dignity and 
freedom in the way she carried her head. Drake found her refresh- 
ing; it was ‘“‘a nice little thing,”’ if one had to make the suitable 
comment. Drake would have made no other, on principle, about a 
ballet. She appeared again in other dresses, was getting special 
applause. She ‘‘ took’’ with the quality of charm. Not given 
to acknowledging such quality across the footlights, he was quite 
aware of it to-night. He began to be pleased, to enjoy himself 
He even applauded with some vigour. 

[hen he began to think of Marjorie—Marjorie was certainly 
not that sort, to have smiles for everyone, and smiles not included 


in the entrance money. The dancer appeared to be happy because 
she could not help it, and Marjorie—yes, she was happy enough, 
smiling or not; but that was because she meant to be. You 


could not stop it nor be the cause of it. She could be pleased or 
disgusted ; but that depended on your actions, not on yourself, 
and your mere presence in the stalls. 

The stage was filling up for a grand finale, the principals 
coming close up to the footlights. By Drake’s end of the stage 
stood the little lady to whom he owed his evening’s amusement 
She was quite near, smiling acknowledgments of the applause, 
and Drake began to have a sense of disappointment. It was the 
same pleasure in the applause as in the dances themseives. It 
was not the joy of expression, but the mere joy of life. She was 
exactly ‘“‘a nice little thing’’; the phrase comprised her, and 
that was all. 

He got to his feet slowly. His leg was stiff with keeping the 
same position He was slow in getting at his hat, as he had some 
difficulty in bending; then he straightened himself and with a 
mechanical glance round the emptying seats prepared to go out. 
Near the back and close to the gangway sat Marjorie with het 


father. Roland Drake paused irresolute. They were talking at 
the moment and just possibly had not seen him. He sat down 
again with a quickness that gave his leg a twinge. The lights 


were lowered for the biograph. 

Drake did not usually wait to see biograph pictures, one had 
usually had enough by the time of their commencement. He 
observed that some review was being depicted on the screen. He 
did not want to look at jerky flashing pictures of no particular 
interest, but he must certainly wait. It was annoying He 
occupied himself in speculating as to why Marjorie was there 
There were a hundred reasons for not going to a dance, but why 
avoid one for a music hall ? And why ever should Colonel Hillye1 
bring her ? He must let them get clear, if he had to sit till he was 
ejected. He was sure they had not been there half-an-hour ago 
He worked himself up into quite a temper. Marjorie, of all people, 
behaving like an idle bachelor. It was too much. She might be 
superior if she liked. She was superior; but he disapproved. He 
repeated it to convince himself. 

If he looked round he might be recognised, so he fixed his eyes 
on the screen. There were some indistinct horsemen drawn up 
in an ugly brown field evidently for a race. He would have to 
watch them. They were off to a good start, dashing up to the fore- 
ground of the picture and disappearing. He recognised the leader, 


his own Major; what an odd coincidence! He wondered if he 
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would see himself A good stiff hedge flickered on the screen fo: 
some seconds then the riders came over He was certainly 
there, riding third, and he came over well; the little mare was clever 
if only she had stayed Another fence. Was that where he had 
his spill? Yes! There was his head over the hedge-top; up it 
came on the screen, the mare jumped short So that was how 
it looked, and there he was in a flash down and the mare on him 
He remembered now that he had lain there some time while the 


others came over, trying to quiet the mare he had seen the 
wretched camera man and wondered if it would please him to take 
a corpse It had been pretty beastly [here they were on the 


screen coming down all round him, and he was patting the mare 
and looking rather cool it was the only thing to do It had not 
been pleasant ; it would not improve his nerve to think about it 
Drake's thoughts were flashing in time with the pictures 
Che steeplechase film was succeeded by another; he leant back 
rather tired He had been rather excited He wanted to be off 
but he recollected Marjorie So she had seen it It was. rathe 
satisfactory that she had had to see him when she was no doubt 
completely forgetting him. Suppose she had come to see it 


But that was rot he was ashamed of his own idea 
The performance finished after a few more minutes Drake 
waited to give the Hillyers time to get away and then limped off 


7HE CULTIVATION OF 


S tobacco-growing in England is likely to become again an 
important commercial industry in the near futur 
ind as [| am frequently asked how it ts grown and 
prepared for market. | have thought a few very plain 
remarks on the subject might interest readers And 

first let me sav that th plant usually grown for ornamental 
purposes is not the variety grown for commerc but, as its 
name Nicotiana altinis, indicates, is only allied to the Nicotiana 
fabacum \ soil and climate affect tobacco to a larg extent 
there are many qualities produced in every country in which tt 
is grown and nearly all countries produce a leaf peculiar to then 
own soil and climate For instance, Cuba (Havana), Sumatra, lava 
Borneo, Turkes Egypt, America, Africa and others, cach has 
its own particular value for cigar or cigarette making or for pip 
tobacco robacco is, in ordinary gardener’s parlance, a half-hardy 


annual, and the plants have to be raised from seed every year 
in very favoured countries they can be raised with slight protection 
out of doors; but in this country it is best to raise them under glass 
usually ona slight hot-bed, pricking them out in cold frames to harden 
oft before finally transplanting them in the field \s the seed 1s very 
small (about three hundred thousand to the ounce), great care has to 
be taken in sowing it; a good plan is to mix it with fifteen or twenty 
times its bulk of dry ashes, sand or other material, preferably of a 
light colour, so that it can be seen to be evenly distributed and 
very slightly covered \ sash six feet bv four feet will raise 
plants enough for an acre, but they will require three or four times 
this space when pricked out for hardening off In Virginia this 
pricking out is hardly necessary and the plants are drawn from the 
seed-beds as required, but in the spring in this country they need 
protection from frost Che latter end of May to the middle of June 
is the best time 
for plantings in 
the field 
Che land LOT 
the crop should 
be well ploughed 
during the 
previous autumn 
and carefully 
cleaned ind a 
thorouch dressing 
ot farmyard 
manure ploughed 
in, with som«e 
ood artificia! 
manure added 
just before plant 
ing a mixture 


; 


Ot nitrate Oo 


soda, potash and 
su p erphosphate 
according to the 
nature of the soil, 
generally answer 
ing very well. The 
plants should be 


in rows, thre¢ 


feet between 
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impatiently. But he had miscalculated his waiting. and cam 
straight upon Colonel Hillyer. He could hardly pass with a nod 
and the Colonel held him to chaff him on his coming to see his own 
performance 

He was still protesting when Marjorie joined them. The 
words died on his lips; in Marjorie’s eyes he would have failed 
her for a little cheap vanity ; he was a duffer at excuses. Marjori 
said nothing; she seemed uncomfortable, was evidently ashamed 
of him. They went down the steps together. In Roland Drak 
a mild fury was seething up. He was taken for granted as usual! 
and it was abominable 

‘* T had no idea,’’ he began 

But Marjorie interrupted ‘* Does that matter 

‘“ It does very much.’ Drake was surprised to hear himself 
thus contradict a lady. But Marjorie gave him her hand, and only 
smiled when for some unaccountable reason he continued to hold 
it But there was a defiant little blush when she said: ‘ I came 
to see you.” 


[ne carriage had driven off by the tim: that Drake was 
sure about it Then he called himself a duffer, which was a 
harsh term, Pp rhaps for one who has been at pains to school 
himself in modesty 


TOBACCO 


eech two, and the plants two feet to three feet apart, accordin 
is the land is light or strong \ warm soil is most suitable 
light, sandy soils will produce lighter-coloured tobacco, heavie 
oils a di: rker kind 

In growing Virginia or other American tobaccos—which ar 


suitable to this climate—the plants are topped to about ten 


mo 
leaves, that is, the centre bud is nipped out and all side shoots 


or suckers also, as fast as they appear, the object being to confine 
he energy of the plant to the ten leaves to induce these to grow 
as large as possible and to promote early ripening—ver\ desirabk 
in a country subject to early frosts. Given a fairly suitable season, 
the tobacco should be fit to cut about the middle of September 
its ripeness is indicated by its presenting a mottled appearance 
being deeply wrinkled, and the leaf breaking off easily on th 
application of a little force, as leaves can be broken from the 
trees when they change colour in the autumn Turkish and other 
cigarette tobaccos are harvested differently; they are allowed to 
srow their full height—six feet to cight feet—and to flower; this 
system produces a milder flavoured tobacco, as the strength ot 
the plant goes to the growth of the seed. The leaves of thes 
varieties are gathered during the summer as they show indications 
of ripeness, and are then threaded on strings secured to sticks and 
hung up to dry 

American varieties are generally harvested by splitting the 
main stem of the plant to within a few inches of the ground and 
cutting them off close to the ground, straddling the split plants 
on sticks, and then carrying them to a barn or suitable building 
and hanging them on tier poles to dry, as shown in the photograph 
If the weather is dry and windy, much of the curing process can be 
done naturally ; but in all seasons more or less artificial means have 
to be resorted to 
and fire heat 
used, often by 
open fires, but 
more yvenerally in 
prope rly -con- 
structed buildings 
fitted with 
suitable furnaces 
ete. The curing 
process generally 
extends over a 
som 


period oO 
weeks, and ts one 
that requires 
considerable cxX- 
perience and 
jude ment 

seasons varv, and 
no hard-and-fast 
rules, or any 
definite scales of 
temperature, can 
be given, tol 
much must 
depend upon th 


| 
skill and know- 


A CROP OF VIRGINIAN IN SEPTEMBER. ledge of th« 
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operator. When the mid-rib 
of the leaf is quite dry and brittle 
and snaps in two sharply between 
the finger and thumb, curing 
is completed and the tobacco 
isready for stripping. The leaves 
are taken down from the tier 
poles when in a slightly moist 
condition, just damp enough to 
handle without breaking, then 
stripped off the stalks and sorted 
according to length and colour, 
mostly into three lengths, some- 
imes four. This process gives 
mployment to a large number 
f women and children during 
he winter months, and as it is 
onducted in warm barns during 
period of the year when there 
little they can do out of doors, 
he work its very acceptable. 
\fter stripping and sorting the 
ybacco is tied in bunches of ten, 
velve or fourteen leaves, accord- 
if to their size; the butt ends 
the leaves are kept evenly 
gether and a leaf wrapped 
und the butts and neatly 
iked in to hold the bunches 
gethe: These bunches, or 
hands’ as they are called, are 
gain hung on the sticks to drv, 
nd prevent mildew, which 
ould very soon spoil them 
Smal! growers, especially if they 
re short of capital, often sell 


their tobacco at this stage to 


VIRGINIAN PLANTS 


middlemen, who again sort it, 
matching the different growths of the small parcels from different 
localities In the spring following the season of growth, thi 
tobacco undergoes a process of sweating, or ftermentation, in 
bulk. his process is somewhat like the sweating of hay 
in a stack, which softens and mellows the tobacco and develops 
the fine aroma peculiar to a good sample of well-grown and 
sound tobacco. All being well, the tobacco is now ready for 
market, and is packed in cases, bales or hogsheads, as the case may 
be. On large plantations it is generally packed in hogsheads ot 
recognised standard sizes, under screw or lever pressure. These 
hogsheads will bold from eighteen hundredweights to twenty-two 
hundredweights each. The object is to get as mucn weight as 
possible into a small compass, as the freight charges on board ship 
when the tobacco is for export are levied at the rate of so many 
cubic feet of space occupied. In packing the tobacco the hogshead 
is placed under the press, an experienced man gets into it, his 
assistants then hand the tobacco, two or three hands togethe 
at a time, to him; he then proceeds to fill the hogshead by placing 
it evenly in a layer on the floor, kneeling on it to keep it in place 
till he gets the floor covered, and then goes on, laver by layer, 
crossing cach layer as he proceeds, as a bricklayer crosses his lavers 
of bricks, so as to bind the whole together, using the press from time 
to time as he proceeds until the hogshead is full, when the head o! 
the hogshead is nailed in position and the necessary liner, to keep thi 
head in place, is secured while under pressure. It is then taken to 
market, and must be sold throush a Government bonded ware- 
house, where the duty can be collected before it can be removed 
lor manutacture, or the necessary permits given if for cxport. On 
arrival at the warehouse, the head is taken out and the whole turned 
upside down, when the hogshead, which is made with a slight 
taper, is slipped off, leaving the tobacco in a pile on the floor 
rhe inspector comes along, and with an iron bar “ breaks bulk,” 
lrawing three sampies, one from near the bottom of the pile, the 
next from the middle and another from near the top. These are 
tied together and form the authorised sample of the whole pile, 
the name of the grower, place of growth and the weight written 
on a label and attached to the sample. It is then sold by a publi: 
auctioneer or tobacco-crier, and it is an amusing and very instruc 
ive sight to attend these public tobacco sales ; you not only sec 
the very different qualities of tobacco produced in the various 
districts of the country, but you meet men, the accredited buvers 
from nearly every nation. 

Tobacco was at one time a very important industry in this 
country, and I hope to see it so again. It was discontinued—in 


fact, was forbidden by law—at the time when there was a great 
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scarcity of food, and famine 
caused bread riots all over the 
country. Atthat time wheat was 
dear and scarce America and 
our Colonies were then unde- 
veloped countries, but now things 
are verv different: we can import 
as much wheat as we want, so 
there is no reason why we 
should not be allowed to grow 
tobacco avain, as we used to do. 
My own experiment of 1877, 
those of 1885 in Went, Norfolk 
and other counties, and those of 
last year in various parts of 
england, have proved most con 
clusively that a splendid quality 
of tobacco can be produced Wn 
this climate, more than equal 
to the average pipe tobacco 
imported, quite as casily as 
potatoes, tomatoes and score 


h are not 


of other plants whi 
indigenous \t present we are 
sending out of the country 
many millions of pounds every 
vear for tobacco, a large portion 

the larger portion of which 
might tust as well, and ought to 
be, spent at home imong oul 
own people, finding employment 
for large numbers \nd, apart 
from smoking tobacco, there 1s 
alaree demand tor nicotine tor 
nurserymen’s, florists’ and fruit 
growers’ use, and for hop- 
washing, cattle and sheep dress- 
ing: and this industry might 
be very well carried on without at all reducing the area of land 
at present devoted to tood production Recent experiments 
have proved that tobacco can be profitably grown on a class 
of land which now produces little or nothing, and of which 


there are many thousands of acres in the country practically 


uncultivated |. C. WALLIs 
HOPS 
OO. 
© the many, hops mean beer and beer means hops Phis 
is altogether a wrong idea Hops have other uses; for 
instance, the young shoot makes an excellent vegetable, 


succulent, appetising and delicious if properly and carefully cooked 
Belgium is the country where they excel in the use of the jeés 
d'houblon, as the young hop-shoots are called Chev are thinned 
out in the early season, thereby making the crop stronger and 
healthier, and are sold in the markets at a ridiculously low price 
Chey are cut off about three inches from the tips, tied in bunches 


somewhat like asparagus, cooked in salted water until quite tender, 


drained and served very hot Three sauces alternate as then 
accompaniment. The first, and by far the favourite, is a plain 
white sauce with poached eggs. Another sau is a browned 


butter one, with a little finely-grated Parmesan cheese ; while yet 
a third is a white sauce of butter, eggs, flour and parsley, with a 
very slight flavouring of bitter herbs All three wavs of serving 
hops are excellent 

According to a recent writer, hop-shoots used to be eaten in 
Kent (and where, if not in Kent ?). They were treated in th 
same way as asparagus, and * Kentish children can tell of pleasant 
hours spent among the hedges in searching tor thi wild hop top, 
and of wholesome suppers made upon the well-carned treasure, 
ere they have learned to think their food the better for being rare 
and costly.’’ With oil, lemon juice, salt and pepper, hop-shoots 
boiled and allowed to get cold make an excellent and novel salad 

The frying of hops is a good and toothsome way of serving 
them They should be boiled for twelve minutes, then drained 
and allowed to cool, after which they must be floured dipped 
in egg and breadcrumb and fricd in the verv best boiling 


olive oil. Serv very hot with a little plain melted butter 


no flour. These thre methods of cooking and eating hop 
hoots are not sufficiently well known Any one of them 
makes a good satisfying dish, and a pleasant change from thi 
monotonous round of conventional vegetables The resourceful 
housewife will easily be able to evolve other methods, for the hop 


shoot is adaptable FRANK SCHLOESSER 
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iHE NIGHTJAR. 

HILE casually walking across the heather on 

May 22nd, rg11, I happened to put up a nightjar, 
and 


alter caretul 
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form of blindness “ puck” or “ puckeridge,” and the bird itself 
the Puck-bird, evidently connecting it with the mischief-loving 
fairy, Puck. Yet 
another name 


searching lighted 
upon one egg 
which was quite 
warm On the 
24th a 
egg was laid, and 
as the old bird 
had been sitting 
close all the time 
the nightjar ap 
parently 
to brood as soon 


| ond 


begins 


as the first egg is 
laid. rhe night 
jar, fern-owl, or 
goat-sucker re- 
joices In a Variety 
of names, but to 
mv mind the 
second one is 
preferable ; for1 
the low, crooning 
notes which are 
given forth at 
dusk cannot be 
said to jar one’s 
nerves like the 
persistent rasp 
ing call of the 
corncrake : while 
the misnomer 


of “ goat-sucker,” 


SUSPICION. 


wholly misleading and undeserved, has led 


to much persecution of this harmless and innocent bird by the 


ignorant and superstitious 


udders of she-goats it sucks them and thus gets its name 
sav that the udder withers when it has sucked it and that the 


goat goes blind.” 


Miss E. L. Turner 


In West Sussex the country folk call 


SAILING 


Aristotle says that ‘‘ Flying to the 


Chey 


this 


TOWARDS 


Copyright. 


given the night- 
jar, owing to its 
fondness for 
beetles, moths 
and other in- 
sects, is i dor- 
hawk.” Words- 


worth writes : 


The burring  dor- 
hawk round and 
round is wheel- 
ing ; 

That solitary bird 
Is all that can be 
heard 

In silence dex per tar 
than deepest 
noon 


But perhaps the 
name fern - owl 
is the most 
descriptive of 
its titles, for it 
loves to hide 
beneath bracken 
andtall fern 
during the day 

alternately sun- 
ning itself in 
the open = and 
sheltering be 


neath the tall fronds, while its loose plumage, almost silent 
flight and nocturnal habits are akin to the owls. 

The fern-owl seems to know that its plumage is wholly 
protective, for it will remain motionless and allow anyone to 
walk quite close to its hiding-place before taking flight. The 
bird depicted here was nesting close to a track I had made 


THE 


CHICK. 


Copyright 
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Miss E. L. Turner. WITH RAISED WINGS. 


to and from my work, so that I saw her almost daily during 
the time of her incubation. Sometimes I used to stand near 
her for a few minutes; at first she would crouch down close 
to the ground, stretch herself like a lengthy piece of wood, 
and close her eyes. If I talked to her she gradually relaxed 
her rigid attitude and half-opened her eyes, looking up at me 
with a peculiarly elfish expression. This habit of half-closing 
the lids and contracting the pupils of the eye gives the nightjar 
a curiously feline and decidedly uncanny appearance. There 
is also something decidedly snake-like in this bird’s markings 
and demeanour, which reminds one of its reptilian ancestry ; 
and the longer one gazes at it, the more closely does it seem to 
melt into its surroundings, until, if you only look long enough, 
you lose sight of the bird altogether, and the impression left 
on the mind is that of a snake which has silently slipped away. 

On June 11th one young nightjar was hatched out and 
the broken shell removed to a slight distance ; but from that 
time the second egg was treated with contumely, and in spite 
of repeated 
efiorts on my 
part to induce 
the old bird to 
incubate it, she 
constantly thrust 
it aside. That 
night I slept near 
her nest, and at 
3.15 the next 
morning crept 
inside my tent, 
which had been 
erected some 
days previously. 
As the camera 
could not 
be put up 
without dis- 
turbing the 
nightjar, she 
took fright and 
flew straight up 
into my face, 


uttering a sharp Viss E. L. Turner. 





SUNNING 


HIMSELF Copyreght, 


clicking note, and struck at my head several times, then fell 
to the ground, where she stretched herself out flat and with 
extended quivering wings writhed towards me along the bare 
earth, opening her large mouth to its fullest extent and hissing 
like a snake. I stooped to pick her up, but she twisted suddenly 
and fluttered oft 

The nestling was strong and active, heaving himself up and 
down like a young cuckoo. In colouring the soft grey and butt 
of his downy covering strongly resembled the unhatched egg 
beside him. The old bird soon returned and, alighting some 
three feet from the nest, instead of walking or running like 
other birds, crouched down and rolled along the ground with 
curious undulating movements, pausing every few seconds and 
eyeing my hiding-place suspiciously, making queer noises like a 
far-away engine puffing up hill. 

The chick seemed uncomfortable and refused to be covered, 
but wriggled beneath his mother and panted as if he were half 
crushed ; finally he stood up, gaped, and apparently cast a 
pellet, but this 
| afterwards dis 
covered to be a 
disgorged vellow 
under-wing 
moth. Having 
accomplished 
this, he snuggled 
down content 
edly Surely a 
solid moth = of 
that size was 
hardly fit food 
foran eight- 
hours old young 
nightjar, sup 
posed to be fed 
by regurgitation ! 
Even birds are 
not infallible as 
regards infant 
diet. I have, on 
another occa- 
sion, seen a 
female _ shrike 
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teach her mate how to feed the young, when he, with masculine 
persistency, had nearly succeeded in choking the entire brood 
with unsuitably sized joints. 
When I moved out of my tent at breakfast-time I had to 
cut down a bracken stalk that interfered with the light. The 
nightjar pursued the same tactics as before, but fluttered further 
and further away, endeavouring to lure me from the nest 
After breakfast I slipped back unobserved, but during that 
first day the 
old bird was 
nervous and 
flew off every 
time I 
changed the 
plates. But 
the next day 
I sat by her 
irom 3 a.m. 
till 4 pm., 
trving in vain 
to get a really 
satistactory 
picture ol 
what, to me 
was the most 
beautiful and 
interesting of 
all her poses. 
Evidently the 
fern-owl’s 
small and 
inadeq uate 
feet and legs 
are not 
adapted to 
walking with 
elegance and 
ease. When 
she did not 
‘roll” to- 
wards the 
nest she would 
raise both 
wings to their 
fullest extent 
and literally 
sal along 
Wess. EL. 7 Copvrieht but so rapid 
LEARNING 10 TAKE SHORT FLIGHTS vas this 
movement 
and so beset with difficulties from the photographer’s point 
of view, owing to the nature of the  bird’s surroundings 
that I did not succeed in getting a perfect rendering of the 
nightjar’s magnificent expanse of wing. On the third day 
it was no use attempting anything of the sort, for the chick 
was easily lured out of focus and gradually withdrawn irom view 
During the time of my fern-owl’s incubation I spent mam 
nights m their vicinity Once there were several nightjars 
flying round, churring, calling and at intervals going through 
a curious aerial dance. Probably these were males, as the females 
do most of the brooding, for while the particular bird under 
observation was sitting, I did not see the male taking any share 
in the duties of incubation, and at night often found the eggs 
left while the hen was on the feed; vet both sexes do un- 
doubtedly share in the process. This particular dancing-party 
took place on a moonlight evening. Some of the birds flew up 
into the air, bringing their wings together with a sharp click ; 
then dropping to the earth, sailed along the ground, and took 
short jumps, dropping again and uttering a shrill ‘ coo-ick ”’ 
at intervals. I fear their joy was short-lived, for not long 
afterwards one of those devastating forest fires, that were so 
prevalent last summer, swept across their breeding area long 
before the young were fully fledged, during which several 
of the adult birds were seen flying round in great distress. But 
my particular chick escaped destruction that way, as he was just 
outside the zone of fire. When he was nine days old I picked 
him up soon after dawn some distance from the nest; he was 
wet, cold and to all appearances dead. As I had other birds to 
photograph, I put him in my pocket and carried him with me. 
He soon revived with the warmth, and as I happened to have 
some “ patent soft food ” in my tent, he gained vitality rapidly. 
and at noon I replaced him on the heath, where he remained 
till 4 p.m. But by that time he was once more exhausted and 
dying, and I could see no signs of his parents in their usual 
haunts. As Fate thrust him upon me, I acquiesced and carried 
him home. Although considerable trouble at first, he soon learned 
to take food from the end of a quill, and also to snatch moths 
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from my fingers if such delicacies were offered him. When 
put on the lawn he always chose the sunniest spot, where he 
would lie with extended wings, or else crouch down on some 
bare spot of earth that was sun-baked and hot. He would 
fly at me with wide-open mouth, hissing loudly, for although 
taking food eagerly when held out to him, he was never able 
to pick it up for himself. 

The attitudes he assumed when sunning were interesting 
and beautiful. He would lie flat on the ground, spread out his 
wings till they met in a point behind him, and lie contentedly 
in this position for twenty minutes or so, watching insects 
fly past and screwing his head round to follow their movements. 
He soon learnt to take short flights from my hand, but when on 
the ground made no attempt to fly for some time, though he 
frequently raised his wings and sailed along. As he grew 
stronger he took short circular flights, ard gradually the circles 
widened ; but one evening, when he was six weeks old, he took 
a wider flight than usual, and was on the point of returning to 
my hand for food, when someone startled him and he flew out 
over the bay 
and dropped 
into the 
water. My 
canoe hap- 
pened, un- 
luckily, to be 
the other side 
of the island, 
so that it 
took me about 
two minutes 
to reach him ; 
and then, alas, 
he had ceased 
to struggle. 
‘You create 
orphans and 
then cherish 
them,’’ a 
friend sar- 
castically  re- 
marked once 
when I was 
coaxing the 
bird to feed. 
I indignantly 
denied that I 
had = created 
this orphan, 
but certainly 
he had been 
cherished by 
me, and grew 
into a deci- 
dediy queer 
and _interest- 
ing pet; but I would not advise anyone to bring up a 
voung nightjar who wished to live a life of peace and leisured 
) TURNER 





WATCHING 


ease E. | 


IN 


URINE 
wanderer in the country cannot help but notice 


THE GARDEN. 


PHe PiIncusuion FLOWERS 


the summer and autumn months the observant 


slender-stemmed, lilac blue flower that appears so 
freely along the margins of cornfields, and even by the 
roadside in many truly rural districts of the Southern 
Counties The flower-stems are much branched, and the blossoms, 
with their raised centres and prominent globular-headed stigmas, 
bear a somewhat fancied resemblance to the old-time pincushions 
that cottagers used to delight to stud with pins and preserve unde1 
glass shades This is the wild or field-loving Scabious, Scabiosa 
arvensis, one of the most beautiful of all our wild flowers, and on¢ 
that is admirably adapted for cutting My reason for referring 
to it now is that it may be regarded as a type of a family of plants 
which, for some reason or another, do not find much favour in 
Southern gardens, but which are grown extensively in the Northern 
Counties as well as in Scotland 
Undoubtedly the best known of the garden Scabiouses 1s 
S. atropurpurea, the annual or Sweet Scabious that cottagers in 
Scotland grow and exhibit so well. Although the type has dark 
purple flowers, there are now a number of charming and distinct 
colours to be had, among them being deep rich crimson, s« vera! 


shades of blue and rosy lilac, as well as pure white. For some reason 
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iucasian Scabious or Blue 
sonnet (Scabiosa caucasica). 
1 habit it is not unlike the 
| ild Scabious, the _  flower- 
| tems being freely branched, 
nd attaining a height of 
rom two feet to three feet 
t continues to flower over 
very long period, and to 
anv is much more charm- 
1e than the Sweet Scabious 
he flowers are what are 
sually termed single, the 
ntral, slightly dome-shaped 


sc being surrounded by , ine 
road, deeply -serrated = ray 4 
etals, which are usually sky 
lue and deeper in colour 
van the disc they surround 

is not a difficult plant 
» grow, but it must have 
ceply-cultivated and mode- 
tely rich soil to bring out 
1e flowers to perfection. It 
iay be either propagated 
vy means of seeds sown in 
ily spring, preferably in a 
old frame, or by dividing 
the old plants, the latter PLANTED 


»peration being best per- 


+. Sao 


ay Ps "= ee 2 


IN APRIL,  iort. 


formed in spring when growth is getting active Seedlings photographs, consisted of a flattened portion of t 


vary somewhat; hence where it is desired to perpetuate any ee 
5 Ae partly buil 
articular plant, division of the rootstock should be _ resorted ' Agi 

t took us 


). There are now a number of distinct varieties of the nake tl 


Caucasian Scabious obtainable, the best of them being alba, north-nort! 
is perfecta is a great favour- 
te in Northern gardens, thx 
lowers being larger and 
| icher in colour than’ those 
i i the type The variety 
i imoena has _ soft mauve- 
blue, large flowers, but in 
many gardens is rather weak 
in growth 

\ Scabious of compara- 
tively recent introduction, 
and one that is likely to 
become largely cultivated 
when better known, is 5S. 
japonica. It is a beautiful 
hardy perennial, with large 
ind full lilac-coloured flowers 








that are exceedingly useful 
for cutting. S. ochroleuca, 
with sulphur yellow flowers, 
is not verv well known, 
possibly on account of its 
rather straggling habit. It 
grows about two feet. six 
inches high; but I have 
never seen it doing really 
well, although | believe, 
in Northern districts it 
makes quite a good plant. 
S. tartarica, with pale yel- 


low flowers, blossoms more 


freely, and attains a height of three feet. But those who of clay, sand and loam, quite deficient of lime, which, with the exception 
wish to grow Scabiouses for general purposes—and they are manure, is all we have had to add. Above the garden, as shown, is a four-a 

: held rhis field has been partly |: out, the water g * being ne; finishec 
plants that ought to find a home in every garden—cannot do seg es _ ud out, the water garden being nearly fin 


better than plant the Caucasian Scabious and its varieties, wal Tesi 


the Sweet or annual Scabious, and S. japonica They will 





that will be as useful and beautiful in a cut state as thev are 
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sing down from the upper portion of the 


ies thrive here. The garden was planted in 


exception of the wall plants, most of which were 1910 
give a wealth of delightful flowers over a long period, flowers i two-tene 


ment cottage, dating back to 1659, the new 
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or another there is a fairly widespread but fallacious belief that the in the garden, to say nothing of the honey that they yield to 
Sweet Scabious will not thrive in our Southern clime : but providing the bees. EF. W. H 
the plants are raised early in the spring, grown on sturdily, and ers 
subsequently planted into moderately rich soil, there are few annuals CORRESPONDENCE 
1 perennials that give less trouble. In common with other members ; \ Younc Garpen. 

f the family, these Sweet Scabiouses are admirably adapted for hetsin. seemed you nerewstn two photographs of cur garden in cane you think 

they are worth reproducing rhe garden was originally a field, with | 
utting, and are much beloved by the bees. deal of running sand under it. It was only planted in April, ro9r1. When we 
Among those of a perennial character there is no finer plant first found the house, in September, roro, the garden, or that part shown i1 
x the border than the 
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CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 


Un autel patriotiaue élevé a la gloire et &@ la memoire de la Bretagne 
ancienne et moderne M. Duyarpin-Breaumetz, April, rg1t. 

HIRTY-TWO KILOMETRES from Morlaix, and twelve 
kilométres from St. Pol de Léon, on the road from 
Landivisiau to Plouescat, there rises from the midst 
of the woods near Saint-Vougay a huge rampart 
of granite, six métres thick, guarded bv great 

crenellated bastions at every corner, and surrounded by a 
mighty moat. Like an enchanted castle, hidden in a 
haunted wood, Kerjean’s ivy-covered fortalice seems, at 
first sight, the appropriate home of Brittany’s romantic 
melancholy. Its romance has vanished now, though it once 


inspired the “ Barberine”’ of Alfred de Musset, some of the 
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KERJEAN, 
BRITTANY, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
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frophées”’ of José-Maria de Hérédia and Kératry’s “ Le 
Dernier des Beaumanoir.”” Very typical of the genius of the 
surrounding country is this solid mass of worked stone. You 
may reach it, in these days of rapid travel, by motor from 
Morlaix, through Saint-Thégonnec, Kermad, Guimilian, Lampaul, 
Landivisiau and Saint-Vougay, where the tombs of some of 
its first owners lie in the parish church. 

Che first seigneur of Kerjean worthy of record was Henri 
Olivier, who had married Marguerite de Landivisiau in 1444, 
and by the sixteenth century it passed from their family to 
that of Jean Barbier of Larnanuz, who in 1530 married Jeanne 
de Parcevaux, and by his second wife, Jeanne de Kersauson, 
had a son named Louis. Jean’s statue is in the church of 
Saint-Vougay, and only two 
vears before his death (in 
1538) he had obtained leave 
to “rebuild’’ the ancient 
residence of which no traces 
now remain. By his brother, 
Hamon, the money absorbed 
by the massive structures 
now owned by the Govern- 
ment of France was cheer- 
fully provided ; for the good 
Hamon Barbier was Canon 
of Léon, Nantes and Cornou- 
ailles, Abbé of Saint Mathieu, 
Fin de Terre, Archdeacon of 
OQuémenet- Illy, Rector of 
Plougoulm, Plounévez - Lo- 
christ, Plouzané, Plourien, 
Guipavas, Plabennec, Plou- 
néor-Trez, Plaugar, Lannilis, 
Guimiliac, Sizun and Ile de 
Batz! If you can still breathe 
after pronouncing this list of 
ecclesiastical c aco phonies, 
you will hardly wonder that 
even Pope Paul III. was a 
trifle astonished at the mul- 
tifarious benefices of so reso- 
lute a pluralist. Men have, 
no doubt, used such oppor- 
tunities better; but, then, 
they have also and often used 
them worse. The chateau of 
Kerjean is their chiefly visi- 
ble result to-day ; for the en- 
lightened Canon put all his 
money into granite for the 
habitation of his fortunate 
ward and nephew, Louis, 
Seigneur of Kerjean, Ker- 
hoént, Kerallau, Kerbiquet 
and Lanoen. Louis Barbier, 
who married Francoise 
Morizur, began to build in 
1553- Unluckily, the some- 
what harsh symphonies of 
the local nomenclature are 
rather too faithfully reflected 
in the architecture of the 
castle, which Palustre has 
somewhat _ bombastically 
described as ‘‘ the Versailles 
of Brittany.” He can only 
have been thinking of its size, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” and even a length of two 
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hundred and fifty métres by a breadth of one hundred and 
fifty métres (in the outer walls) is not sufficient justification for 
the comparison. It is within this guarded space that the chateau 
itself stands, its mass of main building at the back flanked by 
two side-wings, with an entrance-screen and gateway which 
look like a very clumsy copy of the beautifully-proportioned 
entrance gate of Anet. 

It is this entrance-screen which you see first when you have 
passed the fortified gate of the outer wall Che lopsided 
look of the archways, due to there being only one small door 
for foot-passengers on the right of the carriage-way, is an 
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impregnable fortress, and could never bring himself to realise 
those slighter charms of graceful habitation by which a greater 
artist transformed the feudal strongholds of an earlier age into 
the country houses and palaces of the Vallev of the Loire. 

On each side of the gateway are two square pavilions with 
high, sloping roofs of slate; the one on your right is the 
chapel, the one on the left the muniment-room. On the 
inner side of each is stuck a belfrv, another pathetic efiort 
to attain something lighter and more attractive than the 
designer’s fancy can achieve. On the inner side, the 
entrance-screen is not much more happily conceived; and, 
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unnecessary grievance The rugged granite does not lend 
itself to decoration, and it is not decoration that you desire ; 
but the architect has evidently tried to produce an ornamental 
effect which has quite failed, and has (just as evidently) missed 
his chance of grouping masses with effectiveness or dignity 
The arches and columns above the gateway are singularly 
badly placed on the rough coping of the heavy wall, and the 
attempts at detail-carving are merely incongruous on the 
unyielding surface of coldly unsympathetic granite, which seems 
only made for casements and the sterner uses of defence. In 
fact, the Breton designer had it in his mind to make an 
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indeed, the most attractive part of it, invisible either from 
without or from the inner court, is the broad paved walk from 
the chapel to the muniment-room over the top of the huge wall 
which connects the two; and from this walk the extremely 
unscholarly nature of the whole design of the main entrance 
is very sadly and verv clearly visible. If this part can be said 
to have any stvle, I suppose it would be that connected with 
Henri II. and Charles IX., though I can see nothing comparable 
in it to those features of the contemporary Louvre which more 
optimistic critics have attempted to emphasise. The work 
seems to have slowly continued through the reigns of Henri IV. 
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and Louis XIII., until we find at least a century of architecture 
(from 1550 to 1650) in the completed pile. 

The east wing on the right of the main building at the back 
was burnt down more than two hundred vears ago and has never 
been rebuilt, but its heavy facade and empty windows still 
remain to show that we have not lost verv much. Louis Barbier, 
who did the feudal service of an egg to the Sire de Maillé at 
Lanhouarneau every year, died in 1596, after having fought 
his best for Henri III., to whom he is known to have sent a 
leash of fine greyhounds, and then for Henri IV. His heir, 
Francois, who married Cathe- 
rine de Goésbriant, had a son, 
René, who was a close friend 
of Henri lV. The Vert Galant 
gave him the Order of St. 
Michael and made him a Gen- 
tleman of the Royal Bed- 
chamber; and still higher 
promotion followed in the 
next reign, for Louis XIII. 
made René a Marquis in 1618. 
This latter dignity is con- 
nected in the popular mind 
with a story of René’s wife, 
Francoise de Quélen, which is 
often wrongly told (by André 
Hallays, for instance) of an 
earlier chatelaine in the fif- 
teenth century. The facts, 
as far as we shall ever know 
them, seem to be that Fran- 
coise de Quélen (the heroine 
of De Musset’s “* Barberine ’’) 
was sufficiently attractive to 
have aroused the amorous 
ambitions of four gallants at 
the Court of Marie de Méde- 
cis, to whom her husband 
had hastened to do_ his 
homage after the murder of 
Henri IV. Their names 
they merit no other memory 

were de Belz, de Bruc, de 
Bombelle and Saint - Phar, 
and they made the charac- 
teristic wager that if the 
husband would remain at 
court his wife would be unable 
to withstand the united 
attack of all their charms 
in combination. Francoise, 
however, remained unmoved. 
One aiter another they were 
imprisoned in a convenient 
dungeon and set to carding 
flax and hemp. The mere 
fact that Louis XIII. made 
her husband a Marquis does 
not incline me to _ believe 
that the vouthful monarch 
was welcomed with any 
greater favour than his 
licentious subjects ; nor can 
I wholly endorse the further 
suggestion that the flax and 
hemp industry in Brittany 
received its initial impulse 
from so unworthy a 
beginning. 

The son of Francoise, 
René II., who was nearly 
killed by the fire in the north- 
east wing, married Francoise 
de Parcevaux, a_ lady-in- 
waiting to Anne of Austria, 
by whom he had a son, 
Joseph Barbier, born in 1636. 
Joseph’s sister, Euphrasie, 
married Alexandre de Coatanscours in 1689, whose son, 
Alexandre II. (born in 1690), became a colonel of the Mousque- 
taires in 1714, at the age of twenty-four, and in the same year 
married Lonise-Marguerite de Chambon. Their daughter, 
Suzanne Augustine de Coatanscours, born in 1724, became one 
of the legendary heroines of .Kerjean. She married (rather 
late in life for those days) Louis-Frangois Gilles, Marquis de 
Kersauson de Brézal. Widowed, childless, and alone, she found 
herself in the midst of a hostile population, at the beginning of 
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the Revolution, and she armed her castle fur defence. Het 
dossiey, with that of her sister, Baroness de Launavy de |’Estaing, 
of St. Pol de Léon, is now in the archives. It bears pathetic 
testimony to the cruelty and lawlessness of that reign of blood 
and terror. <A few letters from absent friends had reached the 
sisters, speaking of /e pauvre ror, and of the miseries of the period. 
It was decided that ‘‘ those who receive such letters are as guilty 
as those who write them,” and the two ladies were guillotined 
on June 27th, 1794. It is still remembered in the district 
how Jean Bon Saint André came from Brest to arrest the 
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indomitable old Marquise, who retreated step by step 
against superior force until they captured her in the 
kitchen, whence there were no further means of issue. 
The Terrorists spared what was left of the castle, ‘* because 
of its value to the nation as a fortress.’ They probably 
found it was far too strongly built to be destroyed by the 
limited amount of precious gunpowder in their possession. 

The unfortunate lady’s great-nephew, Charles Marquis de 
Brilhac, came back from exile to his inheritance, and his daughter 
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married the Comte de Coatgourden, whose family have but 
lately sold the estate, with the park and forests, to the French 
Government for two hundred and fiftv thousand francs. Azay 
le Rideau cost only two hundred thousand francs to the same 
buver, and it will be made the National Museum of the French 
Renaissance, just as the chateau of Saumur, under the guidance 
of M. Jean Stern and others, is to become the National Museum 
of Horsemanship. For Kerjean, apparently, much the same 
destiny is intended as was given to Kériolet, which Princess 
Narishkine presented to the Department of Finistére to be a 
district museum, a local Musée Carnavalet, like our new London 
Museum in Kensington Palace, or the beautiful Musée Arlatan, 
which Mistral inaugurated at Arles. It was acquired by the 
Minister of Fine Arts in rg10, and in the next vear M. de Mun, 
speaking for the commune of Saint-Vougay, expressed the hope 
that Kerjean would be a museum of Breton history and 
archeology, after the fashion of the great Northern Museum 
in Stockholm, or the even more magnificent collection in Munich 
rhis is a splendid instance of the way in which France and her 
citizens are beginning to realise that the care of her architectural 
treasures is a duty she owes not only to Frenchmen, but to 
lovers of architecture in all nations. It is her latest exemplifica- 
tion of her own expressive phrase that “‘ Art has no frontiers ; 
Jeauty is for all the world.”’ We have 
already met with several cases, in this 
series of French houses, where this pre- 
cept has been nobly carried out either 
by private munificence, as at Langeais 
or by public funds, as at Kerjean and 
\zay-le-Rideau Only a few weeks 
iwo the chateau of Ménart, the old 
home of Mme. de Pompadour, was 
put up forsale. Soon afterwards the 
same announcement was made abou! 
lonnay-Charente, the ancient seat of 
the Rochechouart-Mortémart family, 
near Rochefort, and once the residence 
of Mme. de Montespan. More fortunate 
was Chaalis, the scene of Perrault’s 
“Belle au Bois Dormant’; for this 
with the historical estate around it 
has been left by Mme. Edouard Andre 
to the Institut de France, which will 
guard its splendid art collections as 
a national museum. Sut in these 
matters the foreign observer is like 
Oliver Twist. After such brilliant pre 
liminaries he asks for more. When will 
the Palace of the Popes at Avignon be 
rescued from the conditions which 
have too long degraded it, and be 
preserved as the unequalled and 
unapproachable shrine of all the 
best relics of the art and literature 
of Southern France ? 

As I finish these lines I feel that I have perhaps spoken 
too harshly of Kerjean’s architecture. But what is State 
property should always be judged by the highest standards only. 
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And I am able to conclude upon a different note. About a 
hundred yards from the castle, near the lake in the park, is a 
fountain which supports a huge top-heavy urn upon Ionic 
colonnettes. It just misses perfection, but it shows that the 
desire for loveliness was there. And in the courtyard near the 
main building is a well which, at a distance, has a great deal of 
charm. Only on closer examination do you discover the rough- 
ness of the carving, the clumsy way in which the topmost 
ornament is stuck upon the dome. Yet it is another instance 
of that wistful effort in search of beauty which is one of the 
characteristics of Breton workmanship. In that hard land of 
sea and granite the men and women seem never to have 
had leisure wholly to shake off the present menaces ot 
death. THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 


BRITISH TOADS. 


OADS differ from frogs not so much in their stout 
habitus and warty skin, characters which do not ho!d 
good when applied to certain exotic species, as by the 


total absence of teeth and certain anatomical features, such 2s 
the more primitive condition of the shoulder-girdle and thi 





THE COMMON FROG AND THE NATTERJACK TOAD 


shape of the saceal vertebra. The latter character is well 
shown by the two skiagraphs representing the common frog 
and the natterjack toad. In the frogs the transverse processes 
of the last vertebra but one 
(the hindermost being the 
stvle-shaped coccyx), to 
which the tongue - shaped 
pelois is articulated, is cvlin 
drical, while in toads they 
are dilated, more or less 
triangular. Further, th 
tongue, which is fixed in 
front only, and can be pro 
truded to seize the prev, is 
bifid behind in frogs and 
entire in toads 

As regards the British 
species, a further distinction 
is found in the presence in 
the toads and the absence in 
the frogs of a large poison 
secreting gland, formerly im- 
properly called the parotid 
which name has been changed 
to that of parotoid. Iwo 
species of toads occur in the 
British Isles—the common 
toad (Bufo vulgaris) and the 
natterjack (Bufo calamita 
the former generally distri 
buted over Great Britain 
but absent from Ireland, the 
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latter very local in England and reaching its northernmost 
point on the Solway Firth, but found also on the West 
Coast of Ireland, in County Kerry. They are easily 
distinguished. The common toad has longer hind limbs and 
is able to hop; its toes are at least two-thirds webbed ; the 
eves are more lateral, with the irises reddish copper-coloured ; 
its upper parts are brown, reddish or grevish olive, with or 
without darker spots or marblings, and the parotoid glands 
have a dark outer edge. Females are usually larger than 
males, and reach a length of three and a-half inches or tour 
inches from snout to vent in this country, while in Southern 
Europe and in Japan specimens measuring from five inches to 
six inches are to be met with. In the natterjack the hind limbs 
ire so short that the toad is unable to hop, but runs at a con- 
siderable pace, the body raised from the ground, and stopping 
every few seconds, whence the name, “ running toad,”’ by which 
it is known in some parts of England. The toes are webbed at 
the base only ; the eves are more prominent, closer together 
with the irises brass yellow or greenish vellow ; the upper 
parts are grevish, greenish, brownish or pinkish vellow, with 
green, olive, or brown marblings or numerous spots, and some 
f the larger warts often red or reddish, margined with black ; 
nearly always a narrow, filiform vellow line extends along the 
spine. There is little difference in size between the sexes, 
two inches to two and a-half inches, rarely three inches, being 
the length from snout to vent. Whereas the common toad is 
leprived of vocal sacs and produces but a low note, the male 
iatterjack inflates its throat to the size of a small walnut and 
is a powerful croaker during the breeding season, choruses 
uudible at a distance of a mile or more, being produced after 
sunset. Near Guildford they are known in some places as the 
illage brass bands. 

Although mainly terrestrial, toads have to resort to the 
vater for the purpose of depositing their eggs, which are arranged 


in double file in long gelatinous strings. The tadpoles are 

ller tl hose of frogs, and nearly black. The breeding 
smalier than those o TOgs, and nearly Diack. re breeding 
iabits of the two species differ considerably. The common 


toad is remarkable for the fixity in the time at which it seeks 
the water for the purpose of reproduction and for the short- 
ness of the period within which all the females get rid of thei 
eggs. This usually takes place with us in the last days ot 
March and the first days of April; but this vear, when spring 
began so exceptionally early, it occurred in the end of February 
and the beginning of March, as was reported in CouNnTRY LIFE. 
\t this period, as I recently mentioned in the Proceedings ot 
the Zoological Society, certain ponds or deep flooded quarries 
will be found alive with hundreds or thousands of toads which 
have congregated from the neighbourhood, often from a radius 
of half a mile or more. Thither all the toads have travelled 
with remarkable directness, passing other ponds or ditches 
of which they might avail themselves were it not for the instinct 
which leads them to select a place offering all guarantees for 
the successful rearing of their progeny. If a male meets a 
female en route, he vigorously clasps her under the axils, and 
accomplishes the rest of the journey on her back. Much of 
the travelling takes place at night, but individuals are also 
met with in the daytime, hopping along towards the meeting- 
place. If a high road should run not far from the pond which 
is the rendezvous, numbers of crushed corpses of toads, run 
over by motor-cars or other vehicles, will be found for a distance 
of perhaps two or three hundred vards, the crushed toads being 
more and more numerous as the road nears the pond 

If pairing toads are taken from the place selected by them 
or spawning, and removed to a neighbouring garden with a 
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small artificial pond in which, we should think, they might 
comfortably conclude their breeding operations, they will often 
leave and start off in the direction whence they were brouglit 
It does not matter to them whether this be up or down hill. 

Some vears ago I made an experiment on the imstinct of 
orientation in this toad. [I took a number of pairing individuals 
out of a pond frequented by the species, which was only a short 
distance from another in which frogs spawn but to which toads 
never resort. I turned them loose on a monticle midway 
between the two ponds, from which neither could be seen, and 
watched their movements. All, after a little hesitation, o1 
after a few hops in the opposite direction, took the right orienta 
tion and made their way straight towards the pond whence 
they had been taken. I experimented on single individuals, 
on pairs, and on groups of individuals, with the same result 
In this case, it was evident that the toads were not influenced 
by hygroscopic sensations, since there was water in both direc 
tions. Whether the sounds uttered by their fellows in the pond 
were a guidance to them, seems to me doubtful, considering 
the verv feeble voice of the common toad, the males of which 
as is well known, are devoid of vocal sacs ; if so, it would denote 
a very acute sense of hearing in toads 
I am, however, convinced from othe 
observations, that even at a greater 
distance, from which no such sounds 
could be heard, the toads would 
have taken the right direction 

Since these notes were = first 
published, my friend, Dr. Ff. Wernet 
the distinguished Viennese hespeto 
logist, has informed me of a_ fact 
witnessed by him on the green toad 
(Buto viridis), common in Austria 
which affords turther evidence of the 
instinct for onentation 
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He caught a specimen with a 
mutilated hind foot, with only two 
toes left, in a pine wood twenty 
minutes’ walk trom his summet1 
residence at Voslau, and took = it 


home There the toad ese ape cd from 
the biscuit-box in which it was kept 
Copyright, and was found two davs after 
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the wood where it had been captured. For the purpose of 
experiment the toad was again taken home and, having been 
liberated, behaved in the same manner. 

Ihe natterjack toad does not undertake lengthy migrations 
for the purpose of depositing its eggs. It usually lives in colonies 
in sandy localities, such as dunes on the sea-coast, sand-quarries, 
heathland, etc., which must be in close proximity to at least 
some sort of shallow pool, even of an intermittent kind. This 
toad not the slightest discrimination in the choice of 
water, and will not move any distance in search of better con- 
ditions if only it can find close by a little water in side ditches 
or even cart-ruts of a road, while an excellent pond may be 
available a hundred vards off The development of the egg 
and larve, it is true, is much more rapid than that of earlier 
breeders, like the common toad, but, nevertheless, in some 
places, a great many broods are destroyed through want of 
foresight on the part of the mother Should, however, the pools 
or ponds in which the natterjack is accustomed to breed, and 
around which it has settled, disappear for good, by the agency 
of man or otherwise, the whole colony will move off after a 
time to a more suitable locality. This I have observed in sand- 
quarries in Belgium and France, some of which are provided 
with stagnant water while others are not those which have 
no water, or from which the water has disappeared for a year 
or two, are without natterjacks at all times of the year, thus 
showing that this gregarious batrachian only settles down in 
places which will afford a site for spawning within a few yards, 
while half a mile’s journey is nothing to a common toad. It 
may also be mentioned that the natterjack has no great objection 
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to brackish water, and is, therefore, often found in great 
abundance in close proximity to the sea. The greatest number 
I have ever seen was on the little Ile de Bast, opposite Roscoff, 
on which, as the pools are brackish, neither frogs nor the 
common toad exist 

The natterjack has no such restricted breeding season as 
our common toad [he females do not go to the water until 
ready to spawn, and the time at which the ova descend into 
the oviducts, varies according to individuals, from between the 
middle of April to the beginning of July, sometimes even later. 

As I have said above, this toad is local in England. It is 
on record from sandy localities in Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Hertfordshire, 
Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Westmorland and Cumberland. The 
only locality in Scotland where it has been reported is on the 
coasts of the Solway Firth, in almost brackish marshes, between 
the village of Carse and Southerness Point. In Ireland its habitat 
restricted to the coast round Valentia and Castlemaine 
Harbours and Dingle Bay, where it is very common, especially 
on Inch and Rosbegh Points. According to Mr. William 
Andrews, who published interesting notes on the Kerry toads 
in 1891, strangers who visit Rosbegh during the bathing season 
do not like occupying the cottages near to the beach, being 
alarmed at the nightly pranks of these lively but harmless little 
creatures, whose croak he compares to the action of a number 
of spinning wheels; and he adds that they astonish those 
strangers not onlv by their whirring noise, but also by actually 
entering the ground floors of the cottages and climbing over the 
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furniture. The peasantry have the greatest horror and even 
dread of them, attributing their presence to the fact that 
Patrick never blessed the district with his presence. 

Mr. Ross Townsend, writing to the Hon. Mrs. Ward some 
twenty years later, says the natterjacks are exceedingly numerous 
all around the harbour of Castlemaine, but never more than a 
quarter of a mile from the seashore, and when, during the 
evening and night, some thousands are croaking, they may be 
heard on a calm night more than two miles at sea. 

While the common toad has a very wide distribution, extend- 
ing over the whole of Europe, North-West Africa and across Asia 
to China and Japan, the natterjack is a Western species, found 
ill over France, Spain and Portugal, Belgium, Western Germany 
and Switzerland; but not south of the Alps, and becoming 
local and scarcer in Eastern Germany and Bohemia, the eastern 
most point of its range being the Gulf of Riga. The common 
toad, however, is absent from many islands; the natterjack 
on the other hand, shows a predilection for small islands within 
the area of its habitat, a fact that no doubt bears relation to 
the greater facility with which its eggs and larve can resist 
salt water, fatal to most batrachians, although not universally 
so, as we read in some text-books. 

While on the subject of toads, I must draw attention to 
a very remarkable little batrachian which, although called the 
midwife toad (Alytes obstetricans), is in no sense a toad, 
belonging to a very distinct family, the Discoglonide. Unique 
in its extraordinary nursing habits, the male taking charge of 
the large ova, which are laid in rosary-like strings on land and 
twined round his hind limbs, where they remain until the 

development has reached the advanced 


tadpole stage, at which time he 
betakes himself to the water for the 
release of the larvze from the egg 


capsules, this alytes is found in many 
parts of the Continent, but is rarely 
noticed owing to its nocturnal habits. 
It is deserving of note that it has 
established itself in a nursery garden 
in Bedford, where it appears to have 
been unintentionally introduced with 


foreign plants some years ago. At 
the end of March last, Mr. L. G. 


Chambers of Bedford informed me of 


the fact, and brought me a male 
which had been found laden with 
eggs—an exceptionally early occur- 


rence, considering that on the other 
side of the Channel the species hardly 
ever breeds before April. He teils 
me the creature is quite plentiful in 
the garden, numbers being heard at 
night producing their bell-like note, 
although many have been killed when 
met with. The midwife toad does not 
exceed a length of one and a-halt 
inches from snout to vent. It is easily 
distinguished from young common 
toads by the large eye, with vertical, 
cat-like pupil, as behoves a thoroughly nocturnal batrachian 
[ am sorry to hear from Mr. Chambers that the nursery garden 
in question will soon be converted into building land. 

[he breeding season for the midwife toad is even more 
prolonged than for the natterjack, as it extends throughout 
spring and summer. Males carrying eggs are to be found from 
March to September, and tadpoles all the year round, those 
it least that are born late in the summer being compelled to 
hibernate; some even take two years to complete their 
metamorphosis. G. A. BOULENGER. 
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THE EAGLE AND Its NESTING IN I912. 


ARELY have the eagles of our acquaintance had a mor 
unfortunate nesting than the 
The open weather of March favoured an early 


season during present 
year. 
nesting, and, as a matter of fact, we saw the first eggs 
as early as March 22nd, and in a second instance on 
the th of the month. In the latter case the mother bird was 
already sitting very close, though whether she had been brooding 
Out 


have 


< 
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for some time or was in the act of laying is doubtful. ot 
seven eyries of our acquaintance, in only a solitary instance 


the young birds been successfully reared—an extremely disappoint- 


In at least two instances the eyries seemed ready for 
these latter were not forthcoming, or, 
Then, in another instance, 


ing record. 
but 
likely, were taken almost as soon as laid. 


what is more 
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the eggs were laid successfully, but had disappeared on our second 
visit to the eyrie some four weeks later. 
AN EyYRIE AND A HILv Fire. 

Very tragic was the destruction of an eyrie by an extensive 
ill fire during the warm weather we experienced in the month of 
\pril. The eyrie was situated under an overhanging shelf of 
ock near the summit of a heather-clad hillside, at a height of some 
wo thousand two hundred feet above sea-level, and the eagles 

ad been in possession for a number of years. The heather on the 
ill had not been fired for a generation and more, so the stalker 
as of opinion that conditions were eminently suitable for kindling 
1e hill, When we suggested that the eyrie under these circum- 
tances would be none too safe, he did not share our fears, for he 
‘as of opinion that the fire would be unable to find its way up the 
xk. The weather at the time was exceptionally dry with blazing 
un, and the fire, once lighted, spread with great swiftness, throwing 
p columns of dense smoke which quite blotted out the sun. 
‘owards sunset, when the fire had nearly burnt itself out, we visited 
he scene and scanned the hillside somewhat anxiously with the 
lass. It was evident that the fire had run right up the rocks, 
sut we still had hopes that the eyrie had escaped until we saw a 
iin column of smoke issuing from one part of the rock only —and 
hat part where we knew the eyrie to be situated! The ascent 
f the hill was by no means difficult, and we were soon looking 
t the remains of the nest. Everything but the extreme centre 
ad been completely burnt away, but in the centre there still 
‘mained the two scorched and blackened eggs. Of the parent 
irds we saw no sign; evidently they had realised the hopeless- 
ess of the case and had left the billside. 
THE SCARCITY OF SWALLOws. 
We were interested to read Mr. Bryden’s notes on this subject 
1 a recent issue of Country LIFE, and certainly, so far as our 
bservations have gone, there is a great scarcity of swallows both 
1 Scotland and England. We noted the first swallow at a some- 
hat early date ; but since then the specimens we have seen have 
wen few and far between. The scarcity is all the more remark- 
ble when the fine weather during the season of migration is taken 
nto account. The swifts, however, are with us in large numbers, 
is usual, and a few days ago, while camping on the banks of the 
lhames, we were much impressed by the great numbers of swifts 
vhich were hawking for flies on the surface of the water during the 
very early hours of the morning. They were apparently collecting 
food for the morning meal of their young, and by six o’clock scarce 
a single bird remained on the river. The large number of swifts 
is compared with swallows would seem to point to the fact that 
adverse weather was encountered during migration, and the swifts, 
with their superior wing-power, were able to weather the storm. 
\gainst this theory, however, is the fact that the house-martins, 
so far as our experience goes, are with us in considerable numbers, 
although the latter birds are somewhat later than the swallows 
in making the overseas journey. 
SoME BIRDS OF THE WEsT ScotTtisH COAstT. 

The grassy islands on the Western seaboard are always of great 
interest to the ornithologist, peopled as they are with countless 
sea-birds, and during a tour recently from Loch Awe to Fort William 
we were impressed by the large number of Arctic and common 
terns met with. On Loch Awe, curiously enough, we failed to 
observe a single sea-swallow, though on the grassy islands many 
common gulls had their home. Loch Awe, though well over 
twenty miles in length, is a fresh-water loch, and we imagine that 
the terns find a greater variety and abundance of food in the salt- 
water lochs further to the west. The common gulls on the loch 
showed themselves extremely confiding, and followed in the steamer’s 
wake, almost touching the passengers in their efforts to secure 

hoice morsels of food thrown to them. On Loch Etive—one of 
the beautiful sea-lochs near Oban—were islands with large popu- 
lations of terns, and here we were interested to see a mother oyster- 
catcher in charge of two half-grown youngsters. A little further 
on the male bird was searching for food for the family, and as we 
passed he discovered an excellent mussel, with which he flew in 
triumph to his wife and children. 

THE SONG OF BIRDS IN JUNE. 

We wonder whether it has ever struck readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE that our songsters retire to roost relatively earlier during the 
month of June than earlier in the season. In Scotland this seems 
to be undoubtedly the case, and it is rare indeed for a bird of any 
kind to be in song after ten o'clock. During the third week in 
June, when the evening sky is cloudless, it is often quite light 
until well on to eleven, but no birds are ever heard in song at such 
a late hour as this. It would seem.as though the songsters required 
a certain amount of sleep, and that in order to obtain the requisite 
number of hours were obliged to retire while the light was still 
comparatively strong. It would be interesting to hear from readers 
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who are acquainted with the birds of the Far North as to the hou 
at which the songsters retire in those regions. Certain birds there 
are—notably, the oyster-catcher—which appear to have no definite 
hours of rest, but which snatch odd half-hours here and there 
throughout the twenty-four hours. The oyster-catcher—in Aber- 
deenshire, at all events—is heard repeatedly during the darkest hours 
of the night, and with its sharp, clear whistle are often mingled the 


twittering notes of the restless sandpiper. SETON GORDON. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


\ Point FoR DAIRY-FARMERS 
S one goes about the country and meets with the owners 
of dairy herds, it has lately been a common thing to 
hear them say that milk-selling is being overdone ; 
that is to say, that too many farmers are taking up the 
business, and that the supply has overtaken the demand 
It is not surprising if that should really be the case, seeing that the 
sale of new milk is known to be practically a monopoly enjoyed 
by British farmers, and one that has been found profitable. It is very 
doubtful, however, if the statement is true in a general sense. But 
supply and demand require to be kept equally balanced with such a 
perishable article ; but this is impossible in the present position of pro- 
ducers, who cannot be always changing the number of their cows to 
mectatemporary emergency. What, then, is the remedy How is 
the dairy-farmer to'be placed on firm ground instead of on shifting 
sands, as he finds himself at present? The answer, which comes readily 
enough, is by no means new or original It points to the other uses to 
which milk can be put, and these are many. The question then arises, 
‘“* Are these uses profitable ones ?’’ and here we come to our point. 
First, there is butter-making ; but only in exceptional circumstances 
can butter be made to pay in these days of margerine and big imports. 
It takes too many quarts to make a pound, and we must seck furthet 
for our remedy. The position and future prospects of the chees« 
trade are worthy of careful study, and some facts connected with 
it will be found very significant. The first and most important is 
that imports are steadily decreasing, and that only New Zealand 
now stands between us and a very great scarcity. We have been 
accustomed to look to Canada, but owing to internal prosperity 
and growth of population her cheese exports have gradually 
declined from 89,306 tons in 1904 to 72,690 in 1oTT-12, and experts 
tell us that they will entirely cease by 1r916. In 1903 we got 
7,785 tons from the United States, put this figure is now reduced 


_ 


to 2,470. Other foreign countries have also fallen off, and the total 
coming from outside British Dominions is smaller by 20,000 tons 
than it was nine vears ago. New Zealand indeed is going ahead 
in cheese-making, increasing her export to this country from 
2,617 tons in 1903 to 24,993 at the present time. It is very unlikely 
however, that she can make up for the loss of Canadian supplies. 
The total supplies from all quarters have shrunk in nine years 
by 12,761 tons, and the decrease is likely to continue. Now, when 
we remember that in these nine years our population at home has 
largely increased, and also our purchasing power, we see at once 
that the cheese trade promises a valuable asset to our dairy-farmers, 
if only they know how to avail themsclves of it. Here appears to 
be the true solution of the surplus milk difficulty, if intelligently 
applied. Isolated and individual effort will do little. We must 
have factories on the co-operative principle, to take large or small 
quantities, and it is good to hear that a start is being made in this 
direction. Given the good quality, such as well-made English cheese 
ought to have, there will be no fear of a lack of demand, and it is 
quite possible that the surplus milk will be worth as much as 
that sold by contract. A. T. M. 
VETERANS INDEED. 

At the Marshfield Flower Show on the Cotswolds a class is estab- 

lished which might be copied with advantage by many other 


‘ 


societies. It is for the ‘‘ oldest horse or pony in the best condition, 
led by bridle.’’ There were ten entrants in this ¢ lass, the aggregate 
of the horses’ ages being 258 years. The first prize went to Mr. H. 
Pullin’s Bonny, aged 31 years; second to Mr. T. Fishlock’s Dapper ; 
third, Mr. W. Tavener’s Prince, 28 years ; reserve, Mr. Francaube’s 
Trooper, 27 years. The ages of the other competitors were : Mr. W. 
Bence’s, 26 years; Mr. G. Fishlock’s Joseph, 25 years; Mr. J. 
Fishlock’s Tom, 22 years; Mrs. J. Hinton’s Billy, 22 years; and 
Mr. J. Knight’s Tom, 20 years. It is very evident that both 
horses and agricultural labourers live long on the Cotswolds. 
SHEEP TROUBLES. 

Nearly all shepherds agree that this has been one of the worst 
seasons that they have known for worming among sheep, more 
especially those that are running in parklands or in humid situations. 
The most effectual preventive is, of course, to dip with a good 
reliable arsenical dip; but very often, by reason of haymaking, 
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or to comply with sheep-dipping orders, dipping day 1s deferred 
until the fly has struck. Then trouble soon follows. The fly-blows 
quickly turn to maggots, and these work down through the wool 
to the skin and commence their horrible operation of eating the sheep 
up alive. A sheep in such a condition is a pitiful object. First 
it stamps its foot, then tries to “‘ nab”’ or bite its tormentors 
Soon finding itself quite unable to remove them, a feeling of despair 
seems to come over it The stricken animal wanders away from the 
rest, lies down in a ditch or hollow, and there stretched out it remains 
awaiting its end, which is not overlong in coming if the shepherd 
does not come to the rescue. Many amateur farmers, however, do 
not always employ shepherds, and for them the relieving of the sheep 
is a most disagreeable process. The shepherds have their favourite 
fly stick made up of a highly poisonous mercurial preparation ; 
but only skilled hands should use it. A quick and cheap remedy 
is to make a fairly strong solution of Jeyes’ Fluid and saturate the 
affected part with it. It will relieve the sheep of its tormentors 
with very little trouble, as it tends to drive the maggots outward, 


when they can be shaken off the fleece. The best plan is, however, 


SHASITDE RIDERS AND 


PICKING HER 


F the million amusements invented for children, 

none to this day surpasses the ancient pastime of 

riding a donkey To walk along the beach at a 

popular seaside resort in the holiday month of 

August is to receive a new impression of this great 

truth lhe atmosphere there, in addition to being salty of 

the sea, has the real out-of-school aroma. Old boys who are 

‘dads’ to the vulgar and “ paters’’ to the genteel feel the 

escape as much as their juniors. Whence have they emerged, 

this sprinkling of grizzled householders, for they are only a 

sprinkling as compared with the women and children? It 

may be from the counter or the counting-house ; it must be 

from some corner of the town where a man must fight hard for 
the right to live. 

They have saved for the holiday; they are certainly 

not of those “who toil not, neither do they spin.” A 
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to dip, and dip twice. Not only does this help to reduce the fly, 
but it also kills off the ticks as well. kK. W 


CORRESPONDENCI 
A SinGuLAR CAse. 

Sir,—I have a heifer due to calve on October 31st. About ten days ago | 
noticed her springing a good deal, and on feeling her udder I found there was 
milk. Fearing it would become inflamed, I have had her milked twice daily, 
ind she is giving between five and six quarts. Is not this a very unusual thing ? 
I shall be grateful if any of your readers can give me information regarding 
it B. A 

Presuming that the service dates of the heifer were correctly recorded 
and that she had not aborted nor was about to do so, it is curious that her udder 
was so swollen that it was necessary to milk her three months before she was 
due to calve. Heifers carrying their first calf whose “time is up” on the 
same date will often vary considerably in the way they “ make up” their bags 
One will spring months before calving, and another perhaps not until a few days 
before the event. One would expect the heifer to yield milk if her teats wer: 
drawn, and I have even known a maiden heifer to give milk. Is “ B. A 
quite satisfied that his heifer has not aborted nor is likely to do so? I am 
certain that animals often cast their young without those in charge being aware 
of the fact.—Ep.] 
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PENNYWORTH. 


thrifty eye to the expense has to be maintained even in this 
hour of pleasure! One imagines them at home, suburbanites 
season-ticket-holders, strap-holders on the tube, forming part 
of that vast black tide which ebbs and flows out and in to the 
city day and night. Here they love to appear with a toucli 
of the negligence which they consider appropriate to the country 

a cloth cap, a pair of cycling breeches, no waistcoat, perhaps 
even no tie or collar. They are not very much at home within 
the dreadful hearing of the deep. Lounging, like all othe 
arts, must be acquired. But they stroll on the wet sands, gaze 
in admiration at the bathers, and gather round the bathing- 
machines, helping “‘ missy”? to choose a moke. And _ their 
wives—the mothers of the flock! Ah, me! as the ancient 
sage used to exclaim, how the jollicst of them carry traces 
of life’s rough usage. ‘‘ Mother, mother, what does marriage 
mean ?”’ asks Preciosa in a drama not so well known as it 
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deserves, and receives for 
answer, “To spin, to bear 
hildren and to weep, my 
daughter.” Labour and 
hild-bearing and tears do 
not happen without leaving 
narks. In shape and curva- 
jure, In premature stiffness, 
hose women feel the effects 
f all that marriage entails. 
they, too, have had to keep 
n eye to the pence. Im- 
rovidence is a_ pleasant 
abit that only the very 
ich and the very poor can 
ndulge in. At any rate, 
hose who live from hand- 
o-mouth are the  freest 
penders. They very seldom 
now or care anything 
bout frugality. As to a 
wliday of this kind, it is 
ut of the question. They 
re not like the saving, 
hrifty middle-classes with a 
ouch of gentility in their 
lood, who look upon the 
nnual week or fortnight at 
he seaside as a necessity of 
ashion. 

Now we come to the 


hildren, the little maids and A CLOSE 
he littke men who have 
esulted from the alliance. They are the only horsemen 


ehind whom Black Care does not ride. Youth is one of 
hose things that come to all classes much in the same 
uise. It has, as a rule, health with it, and endless appetite 
or food and an endless capacity for enjoyment. Behold them 
wre in their glee, serious in nothing save in extracting the 
very essence from such life as offers itself. Not yet are they 
taken possession of by the fiends that are ever trying to strangle 
their parents, standards of respectability, pride of clothes and 
houses, the desire to appear something they are not. They 
are the easy prey of those wily ones who hang round the 
bathing-machines with the patient mokes. Polished gentle- 
men they, if the words be properly understood. They 
have complete command of their emotions, their address is 
suave and flattering, and their manners are highly polished. 
“R. L. S.” used to say that the most finished gentlemen in 
the clubs are the waiters, because they are most at home 
among their surroundings. So those gamins of the seaside 
are to be admitted on similar terms. Are they gentlemen to 
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FINISH FOR THE NURSERY HANDICAP. 


the animals they let out 2? On this point it were politic not to be 
too curious. The ass is an animal that can get through as 
much work as anything of its size without being unduly wearied 
To be periodically beaten is a fate with which generations of 
ill-usage have made it familiar. If you take a little foal and feed 
it well and are kind to it, usually it will outgrow its parents 
from which the inference is safe that they are not dieted on too 
liberal a seale or killed with kindness of any kind. Nevertheless, 
many of their kind are worse off than these which do duty at 
the seaside. 

A penny ride is not a long one and the little ridet 
is not a heavy burden, while the pace is not killing. Your 
seaside donkey is not such an ass as to hurry when he is not 
obliged, and well is he able to discern the difference between 
his keeper in a genuine temper and the same man flourishing 
his whip for the benefit of his patrons. Seaside equestrians, 
then, are not to be had up for cruelty to animals. Even the 
silly goat when harnessed to the gorgeous seaside carriage is 
not grossly beaten or even over-ridden. And if goat and. ass, 
too, have to work hard 
they have the countervailing 
advantage of a short season 
In the present one there is 
an abundance of wet days 
It is an ill wind that blows 
good to nobody, and thie 
storm that keeps the tripper 
indoors spells rest for the 
seaside steed. 

Goats and asses are 
alone in their enjoyment ot 
wet weather at the seaside 
Not even their owners are 
happy when reduced to 
idleness, although they do 
their best to get up an 
excitement by playing pitch 
and-toss in the shelter of 


an old sea wall. On _ the 
visitors misery settles down 
like a cloud They have 


not, as a rule, learned the 
art of making themselves 
comfortable out of doors in 
wet weather. They come 
from the town, and have 
almost a superstitious fear 
of chills, so that while the 
native is able to be on the 
shore in almost anv weather, 
the visitor sticks to his 
lodgings, and evervbody 
knows what seaside lodgings 
are. They are stuffy ; they 
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are overcrowded and exceedingly uncomfortable It is 
comparatively easy to put up with them when the weather 
is so fine as to offer a continual temptation to go out of 
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doors; but when it rains everybody instinctively turns to 
the railway guide and the time-tables, these being the only 
documents really worthy of study. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutcHiInson 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE BALL STANDARDISA- 
TION OUESTION. 

HEN the delegates to the amateur championship 
in meeting at Westward Ho! replied to those 
who petitioned them to standardise a particular 
ball for the championship that it was no job 
of theirs, and saddled the reply with a suggestion 

that the said petitioners should address themselves to the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club, they at once put the whole question at 
issue on a different basis. The petition to the delegates was in 
respect of a ball for the amateur championship solely. The 
delegates could by no possibility be deemed to have anything 
to say with regard to the regulation of the game of golf as played 
outside that great competition for the management of which 
they received their commission and office at the hands of their 
respective clubs. Doubtless they were very well advised when 
they replied that the recognition of a special ball even for that 
competition lay outside their jurisdiction Sut if, as is possible, 
the petitioners act on the point of the delegates and carry their 
request to the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, it is then likely 
that the question will be discussed quite differently, and much 
more broadly, than anyone could suppose it at all possible 
for the delegates to discuss it. The question which the Royal 
and Ancient Club will consider, if it enters upon the consideration 
at all, is not the possibility of the institution of a special ball 
for a special competition—which was what the petitioners 
asked for—but the possibility of the standardisation of a ball 
for the game generally 

How much weight ought a deliberative or executive body 
to attach to any petition which is presented to it? That is 
really a question which such a body is called on to answer 
before proceeding to the details of the petition. One of the 
delegates, coming out of the meeting at Westward Ho!, when 
I asked him whether one of the petitions coming before them 
did not carry a good deal of weight on account of the number 
and the dignity of the names of those who had signed it, replied, 
“Oh, anybody will sign a petition.” And this, no doubt, is 
true. Most men would rather say “ Yes’”’ than ‘“‘ No” to 
a friend’s request, and when a friend asks you to sign a petition 
for this or that, if you do not happen to have any strong feeling, 
one way or the other, about the point at issue, you will probably 
say “Oh yes; I don’t mind. Give me the pen.” There is 
not a doubt that this is the manner and the spirit in which a 
vast number of names are attached to a vast number of petitions, 
and that those who are the recipients of prayers thus inspired 
knock the necessary discount off when they take them into 
consideration. With regard to this prayer to the delegates, 
it was, as has been said, a prayer to them to see whether it 
were possible to standardise a ball for use in the amateur 
championship | pointed out this to several of those who had 
signed the petition, asking whether they really thought it a 
good thing that the amateur championship should be played 
with a particular ball, different from that in common use in 
the game, and one and all of them replied, as I had a strong 
suspicion that they would, that they had not realised that this 
was the gist of the petition; they had signed because they 
understood their signature to imply merely an expression of 
opinion, or a wish, that a ball could be standardised for the 
game generally. So loosely are petitions read and digested, 
so carelessly are they signed. Perhaps that light-hearted 
delegate spoke truly when saying ‘“‘ Anybody will sign a petition.”’ 

Be that as it may, however, there is not a shadow of doubt 
that the golfing world would be very grateful indeed if the Roval 
and Ancient Golf Club, or any other authority, could give them 
a ball which should promise finality in the length of driving. 
Phat is really the point we all want to make—to get a ball which 
shall arrest the continual reductio ad absurdum of our courses. 
No matter what petitions are signed or left unsigned, we all 
know what we want—a ball that shall for choice go not quite 
so far as some of those in use now, and, at all events, a ball which 
shall guarantee us against unlimited further extension of drives 
No matter that America has expressed herself as opposed to 
legislation about the ball, and as convinced that the limit has 
been reached, if those who receive this petition, or any other 
body having authority, could show America such a ball as 
I have described, it is my belief that she would accept it gladly 
and, to use classic words, “ use no other.’’ But it is just this, 
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the possibility of discovering such a ball, that those whom the 
petitioners may hope to stir to action will have to consider 
The petition to the delegates was, in fact, admirably worded 
for it was just thus that it ran: They were asked to consider 
the possibility of the standardisation of a ball for the amateur 
championship. Knock out the final words “for the amateur 
championship” and you have the question which will be dis 
cussed by those whom the petition is now likely to come before 
Is a standard ball possible ? 

There are those who say that though it is impossible, and 
useless if it were possible, to standardise a certain sort of inner 
core, a certain thickness and composition of the rubber, and 
a certain thickness of the gutta-percha overcoat—to speak 
of the chief component parts of the modern golf ball—it is both 
possible and useful to standardise the weight and size of the 
ball. The possibility of setting up such a standard as that is 
obvious, though even so it may be noted that some incon 
veniences are suggested— as in the case of a suspicion raised 
that a man was not playing with a ball which conformed to 
the standard. The ascertaining of the weight and size of the 
ball he was using would be apt to lead to some little unpleasant 
ness, perhaps to a black eye or two. The situation would be 
rather like that which arose at the era when cricket bats used 
to be made too wide, and they had to be tested, by the gauge, 
on the field. But let us overlook this possibility, or probability, 
of a little friction arising. The test which most of those to whom 
I have spoken on the subject seem to favour is the ordeal by 
water. Let us have, they say, a ball which will float. No 
doubt there is an engaging simplicity about the idea. It may 
suggest a humorous picture of a player of more ingenuity than 
scruple, and desiring to use a heavy ball, providing for the 
testing of the ball a bucket of water heavily impregnated with 
Tidman’s sea salt or some other form of brine. Briny water 
will support heavier things than modern golf balls. But let 
it be granted that these incidents, although pleasant to con- 
template, are not likely to be realised. Suppose that we all 
do play with balls that will float. Will that help our trouble ? 
That is what I greatly doubt—the utility and the sufficiency 
of such a standard as that. We desire, as I suppose, a standard 
ball which shall ensure us against some new invention that sha!| 
travel even further than at present, and so shall make our courses 
though elongated, again look foolish. 

By preference we would standardise a ball which would 
travel a little less far than the best of those which we are using 
now. Would even the former of these two ends be reached 
by legislation condemning any ball that did not float? For 
my own part I do not believe it would. One, at least, of the 
great golf ball manufacturing firms has already on the market 
a floating ball. Its flight is a little less against the wind than 
that of the other excellent samples which the same firm produces 
Down wind it goes, perhaps, rather further than the others 
In a calm it is just about as good; in a cross-wind it does not 
hold its own quite so well. But the difference is so slight, all 
through, that it hardly seems to give the guarantee we want 
as to the utility, for the purpose under discussion, of the floating 
ball. On the contrary, as it seems to me, it gives a guarantee 
that standardising a floating ball would not meet the case ; 
it affords proof of its inadequacy. It has always to be remem- 
bered, in making experiments designed for finding out the 
qualities of this or the other ball, that the personal factor counts 
for much. One man, because his club remains longer in contact 
with the ball than that of another, or for some less obvious 
reason, will get more value out of a certain quality—say the 
resiliency—of a ball than another man. For that other, the 
quality of weight may have more value. It needs, therefore 
the verdict of several individual golfers before a final pronounce- 
ment can be made about the virtues or the vices of any ball. 
In this position then this question stands now. It will come 
before some high authority for answer—probably before the 
Royal and Ancient Club. And what will they do? Probably 
sub-commit it to a body of experts to experiment and 
report. And what will their report be? That, of course, 
lies on the knees of the gods; but my personal con- 
viction is that they will reply that the practical and satis- 
factory standardisation of a ball is so very nearly impossible 
that they do not advise the attempt at standardising being 
made until some such measure becomes absolutely necessary ; 
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further, I think they will report that the point of absolute 
necessity has not quite yet been reached. H. G. H. 


THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME. 
O large and splendid is the new book on golf—‘* The 
Royal and Ancient Game of Golf,” edited by Garden 
G. Smith and Harold H. Hilton (London and Counties 
Press Association)—that at first glance it is apt to 
‘“ strike an awe and terror on the aching sight ” of the 
reader. He will begin cautiously at first by looking at the pictures 
rhen, finding how very attractive the pictures are—in particular 
our old friends William Innes and John Taylor in their red 
coats, Cuyp’s adorable little Dutch girl with feathered hat 
and tasselled club and some truly admirable drawings by 
van Avercamp—he will proceed further and find a good deal 
to interest him. If he is an antiquarian, he will turn to 
Mr. Garden Smith, and if he desire to reduce his handicap, to 
Mr. Hilton. Since Mr. Andrew Lang wrote his entertaining, 
if rather desultory, historical chapter in the Badminton Library, 
a good deal of new material has been discovered, and Mr. Smith's 
chapter is therefore a considerable and serious contribution 
to the history of the game. With a sturdy patriotism he entirely 
rejects the Dutch origin of golf, but is rather more kindly 
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Alter the drawings by Hendrik van Avercamp, 1585—1663 


‘lisposed towards the French “* Jeu de Mail,”’ which he believes 
may have had some influence on early golfing codes through 
the old friendship between Scotland and France, and the fact 
that many French gentlemen, followers of Mary Stuart, may 
well have played golf on Leith Links. What is_particu- 
larly novel and interesting is a note on the “ Jeu de Mail” 
as it is now played. The game consists, as is tolerably well 
known, of striking a wooden ball from one goal to another with 
a mallet-headed implement that would assuredly come under 
the ban of the Rules of Golf Committee. The game was 
originally played across country ; then, when farmers began 
to be indignant, it had to be played along the public roads. 
Alas! the traffic of the roads increased, and pedestrians and 
local authorities in their turn remonstrated. Thereupon the 
“ Chevaliers du Bois Roulant’’ of Montpellier bought a huge 
field and intersected it with a number of roads, along which 
the game still enthusiastically proceeds. This is a curious 
instance of a purely natural game becoming stereotyped in a 
strictly artificial form. The Eton boy originally knocked up 
his fives ball in an idle moment against the wall and buttresses 
outside Chapel. Now he plays his game in an artificial court 
vf exact dimensions, built upon the old models. So the “ Matl” 
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player now drives his ball along a sham road and pays a penalty 
of three strokes if he hits it crooked into a sham field. There 
is an interesting photograph of him doing it with a fine free 
golfing “* waggle.” 

There is one small technical point as to these old games 
that always interests me. A little drawing of a plaver of “* Mail”’ 
in the nineteenth century and another in the eighteenth have 
one thing in common with Van Avercamp’s delightful drawing 
of a Dutch golfer of the seventeenth century. The player is 
in each case hitting the ball most pronouncedly in the direction 
if one may so describe it, of square-leg. Moreover, this same 
attitude is nearly always to be found in all old golfing drawings, 
and also the earlier golfing photographs. It would almost 
seem that mankind had for generations agreed that the best 
way in which to hit a ball was to stand with the right foot 
behind the left, and that not until some such iconoclast as M1 
John Ball or the Allans of Westward Ho! began to stand “ open ”’ 
was this piece of traditional wisdom ever doubted. 1 should 
most certainly have thought so had not Sir Walter Simpson 
written of the open stance as the ‘ old-fashioned ”’ style and the 
method of the right foot back as being modern. Somewhere 
here there is a mystery, and probably now an insoluble one. 
The style of Vardon is enshrined in photographs for our remotest 
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descendants, but the wonderful plaver of “ Mail” who could 
break a plate once in three tries at three hundred yards range 
we can never copy with any certainty. 

From this point of style we may fitly pass to Mr. Hilton's 


“chapter, “Golf: Theoretical and Practical.’’ Mr. Hilton does 


not pretend to begin at the very beginning; he writes on no 
very definite educational plan, and those who wish to poise 
themselves in exact imitation of action photographs, and then 
inspect the result with anxious complacency in the looking 
glass, may find themselves disappointed. On the other hand, 
if all his readers did what Mr. Hilton wants them to, there would 
certainly be many more good golfers in the land six montlis 
hence than there are now. To practise continually is Mr. 
Hilton’s message ; but, as he mercilessly points out, it is not 
practice merely to take out some particularly favourite driver 
and confirm an already long-felt confidence. That which will 
really bear fruit is the struggling with some recalcitrant iron 
club, more especially in regard to that dreaded hiatus in his 
store of iron shots to which nearly every honest man must 
contess. 

We are apt to regard Mr. Hilton as the exponent of recondite 
and fascinating shots with wooden clubs ; but he himself is very 
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positive as to the overwhelming importance of irons. “ Iron 
play,” he says, “ is far and away the most important department 
in the playing of the game. It is the mainspring of all other 
golfing strokes The shot up to the hole is the back- 
bone of the game, and failure at it invariably ends in disaster.” 
He gives us, too, an instructive little bit of personal experience. 
When he was a boy he could play a wrist shot and a full shot 
with the iron : but as is the case with many other far less gifted 
volfers, the half shot, that is betwixt and between, was beyond 
him. He toiled away at this shot miserably enough, but the 
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game was, at least, worth the candle, for he gives it as his 
opinion that the successful playing of this shot “ represents 
all the difference between being a first-class player and a second- 
class player.” 

One golfer will no doubt find one valuable “tip” in Mr. 
Hilton’s chapter and one another, but its chief and most general 
value—as I think, at least—is that of stimulating the reader to 
aim higher and practise harder, to admit humbly that he 
lacks many shots, and to keep pegging away till he has mastered 
some one of them. B. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURKLINGTON HOUSI OLONNADI 
lo ture Epiror or COUNTRY ote 
SIR I was unable to answer Mr. Max Judge’s pertinent enquiry before thi 
1 could not obtain definite information at once I greatly regret that I wa 
misled as to the present existence of the stones of the old Burlington Houses 
Colonnade I still more regret that Mr. Judge is absolutely right in his 


opinion as to their disappearance from Battersea Park Not a stone of this 
beautiful piece of cighteenth century London architecture is now in existence 
When the colonnade was pulled down in 1866, popular opinion was stirred by 
the fear of its total destruction, and great pressure was brought to bear upor 


the Government of the day to save it \ promise was obtained that the stones 
is they were taken down should be numbered, and it was understood that thev 
vould be re-erected in some appropriate position Ihe stones were removed 


to Battersea Park, where they were under the charge of H.M. Office of Work 

but no care was taken of them, and they were left for years exposed to the weather 
md the rough play of London children They were forgotten, and owing to 
years of neglect they were gradually reduced in number and became an encum- 
brance to the ground In due course Battersea Park came under the charge 
of the London County Council, and I am indebted to the courtesy of Sir Laurence 
Gomme, Clerk of the Council, for the later history of Lord Burlington's colonnade 

In 1892 the Council took into consideration the question of utilising the stones 
when they found that a large number had disappeared. It was estimated 
that the cost of re-erecting the colonnade, including the expense of replacing 
the missing stone would be about three thousand pounds The Council were 
not disposed to incur this expenditure, and eventually, about 1894, the greater 
portion of the stones were utilised for different building purposes, while the 
remainder, which were of a somewhat special character, were subsequently sold 
for fifty pounds t is only of late years that the general public have begun to 
take any interest in the preservation of historical monuments ; but all Londoners 
must share in the discredit connected with the neglect of these interesting stones 
The Office of Works certainly overlooked their engagements ; but one might have 
expected that architects would have kept their eyes upon these stones and seer 
that the Office did its duty Henry B. WHEATLEY 


TERRIERS AND SNAKES, 
lo tue Epiror of: Country Liri 
Yorkshireman 
writes of a terrier killing a snake, and asks if this is unusual. I had two terriers 


51k In a letter published in your issue of the 3rd inst 


in India who killed a large number of snakes of all kinds, poisonous and nor 
poisonous In the end, as we feared, they met their fate from the bite of 

of the numerous cobras they had fought with They invariably seized 
the snake behind the hood, rendering it powerless, and then between them 
tore it to pieces G. M. EGGAR 


lo tue Eprror or Country Lit 

SIR I was wterested to read the letter in your columns describing the killing 
of a snake by a dog. Curiously, yesterday I saw my terrier do exactly the sam 
thin After barking excitedly, he suddenly rushed into some bushes and emerged 
with a snake in his mouth, which he quickly killed, shaking it from side to side 
vigorously He then proceeded leisurely to “ break it up,” as he would a rat 
his is the second I have seen him kill this summer Both were grass snakes 
one of them an exceptionally large one H.S. Dixon-Spain 


QUICKSILVER IN A TREI 
fo tue Epiror o1 Country Lirt 
Sir,—I well remember a prevalent opinion that the introduction of quicksilver 
into the heart of a tree would kill it. Sixty years ago, at a village a few miles 
out of Derby, a man “ spited” his neighbour by boring a slanting hole to th« 
heart of a favourite apple tree, into which he teemed ” a quantity of quick- 
silver with the intention of killing it It was a belief that the quicksilver would 
in time rot the heart out of the tree, and at once stop its bearing capabilities. Up 


to that time there were many curious ways of showing spite, to the damag« 


of another person rhe instance mentioned by “ A. B.” is not the only one 
in which quicksilver has been found in trees. I have known some, and in every 
case the tree was an old apple tree Pr. RATCLIFFI 

To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—In your issue of August 3rd I notice a letter from a correspondent in 


Cheshire about quicksilver in a tree It is a known fact in many parts that an 
easy way to remove a tree quietly and without the owner's knowledge is to 
bore a small hole in the trunk and pour in quicksilver; the tree will soon dic 
Probably the apple tree mentioned was an eyesore to someone who did not ow: 


it, and so it mysteriously died.—W. H. BrincKMAN 


THE TIME TO GATHER LAVENDER 


To tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 


SIR Coming i 


’ this afternoon to rest after an hour’s steady cutting of my 
lavender, I opened Country Lire, and soon came across the query under this 
heading and your reply. Personally, I always gather it when the spike-heads 


seem to have attained full size, but before the buds have opened to show the 


brighter blue of the flower My mother, a great lover of lavender, did the same 

ind, I fancy, her mother before her. Your method may be the right one, thoug! 
I ineline to the fancy that the scent, having had less opportunity to dispers: 
itself than from the opened bloom, is more lasting when the unopened spike 

are cut My method, too, is the one usually followed by the cottage wome 
who sell lavender in country towns; but that may be merely from a natural 
wish to gather in the resulting pence as early as possibl My lavender harvest 
is tinged with melancholy this year, for after seven years of garden life we ar 
going back to a large town, leaving a promising little lavender hedge of my ow: 
etting to other harvesters ArtTuuR O. CooKkt 


MR. ANDREW LANG. 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir In last week’s review of “* The History of English Literature ” the writer 
weuses Mr. Andiew Lang of inaccuracy in quotation. An example taken t 
illustrate this point is: 
*‘O Dowglass, O Doweglass, 
Tender and Trewe,” 
which the reviewer says Mr. Lang has spoiled by the insertion of the second 
‘O.” These words are, however, correctly copied from ‘ The Buik of the 
Howlat,” a Scots poem written in the fifteenth century by a Douglas partisan 
named Holland. Carelessness was certainly one of the late author's faults 
but in this case it is the reviewer who has erred.—Eric Stair KERR 


THE PRECISE MEANING OF “RIGHT OF WAY.” 
(To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Some time ago I purchased about six acres of freehold agricultural land 
ind a small cottage upon it. The property is situated some distance from the 
highway, and there is a right of way on the plan across the field adjoining 
the highway up to my holding. Can you tell me exactly what I am entitled to 
do with this right of way? Can I, for instance, lay a pipe from the main of 
the company’s water supply under the ground instead of carting water in water 


carts above 


t? How wide is the right of way, in the absence of any definition 
in the deeds? Can I do anything to keep it 


n repair, or can I require the 
owner of the freehoid of the right of way to keep it in a passable state of repair 
Che right of way is used by other owners of adjoining properties, and is the only 
way to the main road.—J. H. ¢ 

We hesitate to answer any right of way question The subject is a very 
technical one, ana any genera! answer may be much affected by the circumstances 
of the particular case, and especially by the words used in the deed which grants 
the right of way. It is practically impossible, therefore, for us with our present 
knowledge to tell our correspondent “ exactly "" what he may do regarding it 
ind we must expressly guard ourselves by saying that the following expressions 
of opinion may be much varied by the actual grant, and our correspondent should 
carefully examine his deeds before accepting our remarks as applying without 
qualification to this particular case We assume from his letter that all that 
has been granted to him is an easement of way—that is, a right for him, his 
tenants, workmen, servants and visitors to pass over the grantor’s land between 
the highway and the holding in the track shown on the plan. We gather, too, 
that the track is defined, and can be known by inspection of the ground. Such 
inspection will show the width. All that the passers are entitled to do is to us¢ 
the accustomed track, with a right of reasonable deviation to avoid any obstruc- 
tion that cannot be easily removed. If, as we also gather, the right is to uss 
the way as a carriage and cart way, the width will be what is reasonably neces- 
sary for the ordinary traffic of such a way. Our correspondent may make a 
formed roadway suitable for such traffi 
subsoil, so, unless by some special arrangement, our correspondent cannot lay 


A right of way gives no right to the 


water-pipes therein. Unless the grantor has undertaken to repair, or is by usag« 
bound to repair, he is under no liability to do so, and the persons entitled t 
the right of way must do such repairs as they require to make the way reasonably 
fit for the purpose for which it was granted.—Ep 


THE MARSH WARBLER. 
fo tur Eprror or “ Country Lir! 
Sir,—Could you tell me if the marsh warbler is considered a rare bird, as | 
found a nest in an osier-bed on June 6th? Both eggs were eaten at one end 
by ants, and were also full of ants. A little further off I found another nest 
with two eggs, which had obviously been deserted some time, as the nest was 


wet and the yolks of the eggs were hard. Both eggs were large, measuring 


58in. by *8tin. In this same osier I found sedge warblers and reed warblers, 
as the osier stretched right down to the river.—W. H. G1irrarpD 

[The marsh warbler is a summer resident with us, arriving in May and 
June. But it is apparently very scarce and local, and its distribution over the 
British Islands is as yet only very imperfectly known. Somerset, Gloucester, 
Worcester and Oxford seem to afford the most favoured breeding areas, sinc« 
numerous breeding records have been publtished. In about seven other counties 
it seems to have bred but once or twice, and not all over the rest ol 
England. This bird has been obtained but once in Scotland, and not at all 
in Ireland.-—Ep.] 
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THE TAME BADGER 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire 


sR,—I see in your issue of July 27th an 


ount of a tame badger cub, the writer 
marking what an interesting pet this animal 
akes; but as he does not go into manv 
tails, I hope you will be able to find space 

the following short account of a couple 
for I 
1 sure that any of your readers who are 


tame cubs I had a short time ag 


t already friends of the badger will, on 
wing what a quaint, charming and harmless 
imal it is, do their best to prevent it being 
lested. My two cubs came into my hands as 
te small youngsters, but they were babies 
ly in size, for in make and shape they were 
uct counterparts of their parents. At first 
y were both exceedingly frightened, and | 
iid do nothing with them; but after a few 
ys, Diana—as one had been named—found 

that I brought her food, and from that 
1e there was no more trouble with her; but 
mima, for so number two was called, never 
ume quite so confiding, and always was 
1ewhat timid As for Diana, she soon 
got what fear meant. She would follow me 
ywhere, often going for long walks in 
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ypany with our dogs through woods and fields, and coming obediently when 
led by name. She did not like it when I stopped to look at anything or 


ik to someone; when this happened she would come close up unde 
rt and, if I did not move speedily, nip me gently in the calf of the 


rwo 


ich generally had the desired result, as the 


eavy I had to give this up, when she would whine most piteously 


SEARCHING 


my 


leg, 


jump forward 
tired she always stood up on her hind legs and clawed at me until | 
very 


With her 


FISH 
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friends the dogs 


scampering about 


the badger was extraordinarily quick in her 


emotions 


and engaging ways 


through 


she had the ( 
in the maddest fashion, and for her apparently clumsy build 


het 


should 
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wildest games, romping and rolling, racing and 


novements. She showed all het 


when a little nervous she would fluff her tail 


out, and when very excited she would put all 
the fur on her body on end, until she looked 
like a round ball of grey hair. It was in thi 
fashion that she used to play with the dog 

that she looked like 
black legs. Neither of the cubs was particular 


an animated ball on short 


as to what they at Their staple food wa 
dog biscuit soaked in milk, soaked bread and 
odds and ends from the house, varied occasion- 
ally by a little rabbit flesh ; but when out for 
walks they would eat any carrion they chanced 
upon, sometimes fungi, while Diana loved t 

hunt frogs. Both liked fish, and they would hunt 
industriously for small fry, such as_ insect 

Speaking of insects reminds me of the way 
the wild ones rob wasps’ nests, for T have known 
is many as hiteen nest cratched out by 
badgers in a very small area during a season 
when these pests were unusually plentiful 
But to go back to my tame ones I speedily 
came to the conclusion that one could not 
wish for more interesting or harmless creature 

und that wild badgers deserve every protec- 
tion; for even if once in a way they should 
take a nest of eggs, or a few young rabbit 

the good they do in other respect unply 
balances the account, while their interesting 


them from the badger-digger with his spade 


and terriers, or the gamekeeper with his traps and gut It is only their 


nocturnal habits, which prevent most people knowing anything of them, that 


have stood in the way of their finding more supporters 
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THE SONORAN 
BIGHORN. 


To tue Eptror.} 


Sir,—Mr. Dracopoli, in 
his interesting article 
on the mountain sheep 
of the Sonora Desert, 
has done good service 
in imereasing our 
knowledge of this 


little-known race. As 
is stated in that 
article, American 


naturalists have of 
late years given 
names to quite a 
number of local races 
of the bighorn; but 
from the lack of 
specimens in British 
collections it has 
hitherto been no easy 
matter to appreciate 





the extent to which 

many of them differ 
THI PATRIARCH OF THI FLOCK from the typical big- 
horn of the Rocky 
Mountains For the 
race inhabiting the 
Gila Mountains of 
Arizona and the north- 
western districts of 
Sonora, to which the 
name Ovis canadensis 
gaillardi has been 
given, the heads and 
skulls brought home 
by Messrs. Dracopoli 
clearly demonstrate a 
claim to distinction 
from the bighorn of 
the Rockies. And 
here I may take the 
opportunity of men- 
tioning that these 
gentlemen, at my 
request, have gener- 
ously presented the 
skull and horns of a 
very fine ram to the 
Natural History 
Museum, where it is 





now placed on exhi- 
bition Before refer- 
ring to the distinctive 
feetures of the Gila or 
Sonoran race of 
bighorn, a word may be said in reference to the extremely barren and 


A FINI EWE, 


arid nature of the country inhabited by these sheep. As Mr. Dracopoli 
mentions, grass is totally wanting, while water is extremely scarce, so that 
the country looks as though it would hardly keep a rabbit Among 


the sparse vegetation are the giant cactuses and the other peculiar types 
ot desert plants referred to in Mr. Dracopoli’s article, upon which the wild 





A MILLSTONE FROM TRAQUAIR, 
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sheep feed; and it is probable that the juicy stems of the cactuses likewis« 
supply them with most, if not the whole, of the moisture they require 
A glance at the accompanying photographs will suffice to show every sportsman 
who is practically acquainted with the bighorn of the Rockies that the ears in 
its Sonoran representative are much larger, measuring six and a-half inches 
against about four and a-half inches in length. The skull presented by Messrs 
Dracopoli to the Natural History Museum also shows that, as compared with 
the Rocky Mountain race, the horns are lighter, less curved outwards, an 
smoother, with the front outer angle less pronounced. The sockets of tl 

eyes are also less prominent, and the frontal region between them is les 
concave, while the row of upper cheek teeth is longer, being actually, 
longer than that in a much bigger skull of the Rocky Mountain race. Mos 
of these features are, however, common to a bighorn from an adjacent 
part of Mexico which has been named O canadensis mexicana; but as th 
Sonoran bighorn was originally described trom a ewe, the differences in these 
respects could not be indicated. The relatively larger size of the ears i 
the Sonoran and Mexican bighorns, as compared with the Rocky Mountai: 
race, raises a curious point. For in the bighorns of Alaska and the 

representatives in Kamchatka and North-Eastern Siberia the ears ar 
much smaller than in the latter. There is accordingly a progressiy 

increase in the length of these appendages as we proceed from high to k 

latitudes; and for this there must almost certainly be some good reasor 
Can it be that sound is more concentrated, and thus more easily collected 
in a cold than in a hot climate? A part of the difference in t) 

respect may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that many dess 

animals have unusually large ears; but this will not explain the stead 
increase in thisrespect as we go south.—R. LYDEKKER. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SCOTTISH LIFE. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I enclose two photographs, one of an old millstone and one of a chees 
press. The former was taken at Traquair Mill, an old mill on the Traquair Bur 
known, if for nothing else, by the song, ‘“‘ The bush aboon Traquair.” It |! 

quite close to the river Tweed, some five miles or so below Peebles. Perhaps y 

may remember Traquair House was one of the “‘ Country Homes” described 

Country Lire five years ago. The mill is on the Traquair Estate but is 1 

much used now. The millstone is one of the stones used for grinding the « 

into meal, but as it was getting badly worn, it was taken out to be replaced 

another, and stood up against the old stone ** dyke,”’ as shown in the photogray 
The side which is shown is that by which the corn was ground. I do not kn 
what kind of stone it is made of, but it resembles slag from an ironwork in cok 

and appearance. I asked the farmer who owns the mill about it, but as he | 

only been in the place for a few years he could not give me its history. T! 
cheese-press was taken at an equally romantic spot, Bochastie Farm, n¢ 
Callander, and, therefore, not far from the Trossachs. It is stillin use. It stan 
outside at the end of the dwelling-house where the manager lives, and who 
wife makes cheese with it in summer, when milk is plentiful, to la 
them during 
the winter. 
The heavy stone 
weight is worked 
by a screw, and 
as the liquid 
from the cheese 
finds its way 
out at the small 
round openings, 
shown on the 
photograph, the 
stone is screwed 
tighter and 
tighter until the 
cheese is firm 
enough to 
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be taken out and dried on a shelf. As in the ca 
of the millstone, the manager had only been in t! 
place for a few years and could not tell me how ol 
it was, but, judging from its appearance, it must hav 
been in use for a long time.—WLi1AM REID, 











